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National Defense. 
By Ist Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, Infantry. 


HE American people prefer to think of their attitude 

toward other nations as defensive. That is, they have no 

ambition to enter upon a career of conquest; they will 
resort to war only as a means of preventing other nations from 
violating what they regard as their national sovereignty and their 
international rights. 

In this respect, however, it is probable that this Nation is not 
as unique as it is inclined to believe. Since war is but a means 
to an end, it is probable that no nation will resort to hostilities 
so long as its political policies can be attained by peaceable means. 
The maintenance of a status quo is, however, merely a question 
of international policy, and its continuance may conflict with 
what nations not favored by it regard as their international 
rights. It therefore follows that the use of the terms offensive 
and defensive in describing a national attitude is merely a question 
of the point of view. 

To regard the observance of a defensive attitude, in a military 
sense, as a virtue, is, however, a complete failure to understand 
the nature and ends of war. The purely defensive can never 
accomplish anything but negative results; it can at best, if per- 
sisted in, only affect the extent to which the enemy is able to 
impose his will and attain his ends. We shall, it is true, adopt 
a defensive attitude at the commencement of any war with a 
great world power; but this will be a matter of necessity im- 
posed by our relative unpreparedness, not a matter of deliberate 
choice. Time is the essence of all defensive tactics; our object 
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during the preliminary phase of a great war will be to gain 
time for the conversion of our military resources into military , 
strength. It is this critical initial stage of war to which reference 
is properly made in describing our military problem as one of 
National Defense. 

The supreme importance of the successful development of our 
fighting powers after the outbreak of war makes the provision 
of adequate means of defense one of the primary duties of the 
National Government. The subject of national defense is, 
therefore, one which should receive the earnest attention of our 
lawmakers and about which most definite conceptions should 
exist. In order that progress in this direction may be made, 
it is necessary that a broad consideration be given to the 
subject and our military structure erected upon firm and 
well-proportioned bases. If this be not the case and it 
be considered piecemeal by the various boards which are 
convened from time to time to consider different phases 
of the problem, each will be compelled either to form for 
itself an independent estimate of the general situation or to treat 
the particular agency under consideration without regard to its 
function in the general scheme. The inevitable result in the first 
case will be lack of correlation in the different plans, and in 
second, the faulty development of the particular agency under 
consideration. A further and more serious consequence in the 
latter case will be to charge the element so developed with duties 
in the problem of national defense that do not pertain to it, and 
its inability to accomplish tasks to which its peculiar limitations 
are not adapted will result in the substitution of fallacies for the 
world-old principles of human conflict. 

In considering a system of defense, we must bear in mind the 
ultimate object to be accomplished, the agencies appropriate to 
the contemplated end, and the function of each agency in its 
attainment. 

A modern war between two powers separated by the sea can 
be analyzed into two essential phases: 

1. A struggle for the command of the sea; 

2. An invasion of the nation defcated at sea by the land forces 
of its opponent. 


This order is not invariable. The sequence may be inverted; 
or the two operations may be coincident. A nation confident of 
its ultimate ability to obtain command of the sea may invade 
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its opponent’s territory without waiting for a navai decision. A 
nation weak on the sea may surrender the command of it without 
contest. A nation weak in land forces may be unable to take 
advantage of a naval victory. Lut the nation that would reap 
the full fruits of victory or avoid the bitterest consequences of 
defeat must be prepared for both operations. 

The means of offense and defense to be employed in these 


operat ions are: 


1. A navy; 
2. Coast fortresses; 


3. A mobile army. 


These elements are created to achieve an ultimate common 
purposes: success in the second phase of war operations. They 
cannot, therefore, be considered as independent « 


f each other 
but as mutually interrelated parts so fashioned as to work in 
unison in carrying out a common mission. We must clearly 
understand what the function of each element is in order that 
impossibilities be not imposed upon or attributed to it 

The point of departure of any discussion as to the size and 
proportions of the standing war forces of a nation must be it 
military policy. ‘This policy must be based, not upon minor ot 
local issues, but upon the greatest military problem with which 
the nation is likely to be confronted. In defining its military 
policy, a nation establishes the task which it expects its standing 
forces to accomplish. From this definition, the forces necessary 
to accomplish the required ends may be deduced. 

What, then, is the military policy of the United States? 

There is probably no nation whose past history so clearly 
indicates its military policy, but whose translation of it into 
military terms has been so vague. However dimly we have been 
conscious of it, we have tacitly established a policy which can be 
formulated in quite definite terms and which will enable us to 
become quite clear as to the means necessary to accomplish it 

Briefly stated, our policy is one of delay. More concretely, it 
consists in the maintenance of a military force sufficient in size 
and character to delay our opponent until the Nation can be 
mobilized in arms, 

We will now consider how the different elements of defense 
contribute to and cooperate in the attainment of this purpose 
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THE NAVY. 

The sea is the great roadway that connects us with the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth. In war, it is the mission of the fleet 
to keep this avenue open to our forces and traffic and closed to 
those of our enemy. In general it accomplishes this mission by 
seeking out and destroying the hostile fleet. ‘To accomplish this 
result, it must be superior or at least approximately equal in 
strength to its adversary at the point of conflict. This consid- 
eration requires the fleet to be concentrated until the contest for 
the command of the sea has been decided. The defeat in detail 
of the superior but divided Russian naval forces by the con- 
centrated Japanese fleet is a lesson of the unwisdom of division. 

In carrying out its mission, a fleet is dependent upon its land 
bases for its coal and supplies. Its radius of action is limited by 
the duration ofits coal supply. If, therefore, a fleet is to be free 
to carry out its mission, it must have a base of supplies in the 
waters where offensive operations are contemplated. Otherwise, 
it will not be free to seek out and attack the hostile fleet. Thus if 
our fleet, proceeding to the Orient on the outbreak of hostilities, 
were to find its Pacific insular bases in hostile possession, it would 
be helpless to prosecute offensive operations against the enemy. 
To nullify its usefulness, it would not even be necessary for the 
enemy to attack it; for an enemy who desires nothing further 
than our Pacific possessions, there would, indeed, be no reason 
for attacking it. The hostile fleet could remain in security under 
the protection of its own fortified harbors. Unable to maintain 
itself beyond the radius of its bases of supply, our fleet would be 
compelled to remain in its own home waters. 

The uncertainty of the continuity of supply by colliers and 
supply ships would preclude reliance upon them. 

Our only recourse under such a situation would be a step-by- 
step recovery of our chain of bases by land forces acting in con- 
junction with the fleet. A fleet alone is powerless to capture land 
fortifications. This fact has been very clearly brought out by 
Commander Rodgers, who concludes in summation of a review of 
the principal attacks of fortified harbors in naval history: 
“Throughout the centuries, there has been but one sure way of 
accomplishing this; namely, by making the principal attack by 
shore and not involving the ships themselves to such an extent 
as to risk serious injury to them.” It is, therefore, indispensable 
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to the success of our naval operations that bases secure against 
attack by sea and by land be provided in all waters where our 
fleet may be called upon to operate. 

It is further evident that should it be desired to extend our 
naval operations beyond the radius of existing bases, the first 
objective must be the seizure of a port in the contemplated 
waters, which can be used as a base of operations and supply. 
This, as before indicated, can only be accomplished by land 
forces. Some of the most important events of naval history are 
connected with the combined action of fleets and armies in the 
reduction of fortified harbors. In our own Civil War, Port 
Royal was captured with a view to serving as a base for our 
blockading fleet. “The reduction of the forts by the Navy would 
not have been attempted, had there not been a supporting army 
present to occupy the neighboring territory and render the harbor 
available as a base for a far-reaching system of blockade” (Com- 
mander Rodgers—‘Attack of Fortified Harbors”). The same 
truth is demonstrated in the capture of New Orleans: “Really 
the navy was helpless to control matters until again the army 
appeared and occupied the town under the cover of the Navy’s 
guns, when the city became available to both services as a base 
for future operations” (idem). 

The most obvious and direct road to success in the mission of 
obtaining command of the sea is to defeat and destroy the hos- 
tile fleet. It is, however, apparent from what has already been 
said that this object may be accomplished in another way ; namely, 
by the capture of the bases upon which the ability of the hostile 
fleet to operate depends. This may even be accomplished by 
an inferior fleet aided by land forces, which, by quickly taking 
the initiative, is temporarily in control in a particular locality. 
Thus, the seizure of Hawaii at the outbreak of war by a fleet 
closely backed upon by land forces on transports would at one 
blow deprive us of ability to operate in oriental waters. 

A lack of understanding as to the functions of naval forces in 
war is not entirely confined to the layman. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that a misconception in this respéct is shared by many 
military men. In a military publication of recent years, the fol- 
lowing statement occurs: 

“The (i. ¢., the coast fortifications at the entrance of Long 
Island Sound) will prevent/th@ occupation by a hostile fleet of 
Gardner’s Bay or other i oo as a naval base.” This 
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statement shows a lack of appreciation of the fact that the only 


possible way of effecting the capture of land bases is “by making , 


the principal attack by shore and not involving the ships to any 
great extent.” It is not intended to convey the impression that 
the fortifications at the eastern end of Long Island Sound are 
believed to be unnecessary but merely to indicate that for the 
purpose above stated their existence or absence is of very minor 
importance. ‘To accomplish that purpose, land defenses are 
alone efficient. 

The same error is apparent in other statements in the same 
publication, as where stress is laid on “the necessity of having 
our important strategic and commercial centers made secure 
against naval attack.” Here again it is not appreciated that a 
fleet will operate against a harbor chiefly through accompanying 
land forces. Elsewhere it was stated, referring to Chesapeake 
Bay, that “a hostile fleet, should it gain control of the sea, can 
establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base 
on its shore, pass in and out at leisure, etc.” In fact, there is a 


general failure to grasp the idea that in establishing a land base 


in hostile territory, a navy must rely upon land forces and is 
helpless without them, and that, therefore, the attack can only 
be met by mobile forces. This is the lesson of Cartagena, Port 
Royal, Mobile, New Orleans, Santiago, Wei-hai-wei, and Port 
Arthur ; it will always be the case as long as operations of fleets 
are limited by the sea and.land operations are in the exclusive 
sphere of action of armies. 

A fleet which has been successful in obtaining command of 
the sea, will attempt to close that avenue of communications to 
its adversary. The most effective way of accomplishing this end 
is through the blockade of the enemy’s coasts. To carry out 
blockading operations, it is necessary to secure a base on or near 
the blockaded coasts vy the combined action of land and naval 
forces. | 

A decisively defeated fleet will be compelled to seek the pro- 
tection of fortifieci naval bases. A nation’s sea power once 
decisively broken will rarely be recovered within the duration of 
a modern war; the fragments of its fleet together with reserves 
will be reduced to conducting minor operations in harbor defense 
and against the enemy’s line of communications, 

In general, the mission of the Navy will have been concluded 
when the contest for the command of the sea has been decided. 
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The preparatory stage in the conflict between the contending 
nations will then make way for the decisive action of armies in 
the territory of the defeated belligerent. 


The history of the past shows that every war has been waged 


with this ultimate object in view. In our history, the Santiago 
campaign offers a good illustration of the application of this 


principle : 
Cuba was the objective of the American forces lo be able to 


sustain an army in Cuba, it was necessary for us to obtain 


command of the sea. The Spanish fleet, which endangered out 


line of communications, was anchored under the protection of 
the guns of Santiago, hence Santiago must be reduced before 


committing a large army to a Cuban campaign. To reduce 
Santiago, land forces were necessary. An expeditionary force 


was, therefore, sent under General Shafter to cooperate with 
our fleet. ‘Though the objective of this force was afterwards 
changed to the Spanish Army, its primary purpose was to rendet 
Santiago untenable to the Spanish fleet and thus assist the Navy 
in obtaining command of the sea. 

This campaign also illustrates the reciprocal dependence of 
fleets and armies: to be able to invade Cuba in force, it was 
necessary to our army that the fleet should obtain command of 
the sea; in order that the fleet should be able to obtain command 
of the sea, the assistance of land forces was necessary. 

It has been our policy to keep approximately abreast of all 
the great powers, except England, in naval construction. We do 
not contemplate a simultaneous attack in both oceans but hope, 
availing ourselves of the Panama Canal, to meet the aggressor 
in either ocean. This policy is sound and should be adhered to. 
Its success is, however, dependent upon the existence in the 
Canal Zone of land forces adequate to prevent an enemy from 
seizing the Canal and blocking it against the passage of the fleet. 
It is also evident that our naval strength may at the outbreak 
of war dictate the pursuance of a given plan of operations in 
which the assistance of land forces is required and that the lack 
of such forces to carry out our plan may result in nullifying our 
naval superiority. From offensive naval considerations alone, 
therefore, an adequate mobile force ready to move at any moment 
is of great importance ; while the existence of other mobile forces 
for the protection of naval bases is an absolute naval necessity. 
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We must also contemplate the possibility of our navy’s being 
defeated and be prepared for other means of defense; to shut’ 
our eyes to this possibility would be to stake our entire fate on 
a conflict in which but one-third of one per cent of our fighting 
strength has been deployed. To meet this emergency, provision 
must be made for the raising of greater and more powerful 
forces. 

COAST FORTRESSES. 

We have already dwelt upon the fact that the liberty of action 
of a fleet is dependent upon the existence of secure bases from 
which it can be supplied and coaled. The location of such bases 
is a matter of naval strategy and therefore a subject for the 
decision of naval experts. Their number is, however, dependent 
upon both naval and military considerations. 

Sound military policy requires concentration and forbids dis- 
persion. In order to be able to concentrate superior forces at 
decisive points, we shall not attempt to cover our unimportant 
fronts. In attempting to make ourselves invulnerable at all 
points, we shall be no more successful than were the builders of 
the tower of Babel in their efforts to place themselves beyond 
the reach of flood. As Admiral Mahan has pointed out, there is 
no attitude so demoralizing as that which insists on taking no 
risks and being equally strong at all points. We shall, therefore, 
concentrate the military forces and resources available for purely 
passive defense in the certain protection of a few bases rather 
than to disperse them in the weak and inadequate defense of 
many. 

Moreover, this military consideration seems to correspond 
very closely with naval needs. Competent naval authority is 


apparently of the opinion that two bases on each coast, Atlantic, ° 


Gulf, and Pacific, are sufficient. (See Mahan, Naval Strategy.) 
But it is also important for military reasons to deny to hostile 
use harbors which from their situation and facilities would, in 


the enemy’s possession, greatly favor the offensive operations | 


of his land forces. 

It is, therefore, necessary to determine what harbors should 
be fortified with this end in view. In so doing, we must definitely 
rid ourselves of the Chinese obsession that we can by any. 
system of fortification wall ourselves in from invasion. It has 
been positively proven in maneuvers and is otherwise patent that 
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landings can be effected at any of the numerous smaller harbors 
that indent our coasts; and the Santiago campaign demonstrates 
that this can even be done upon an open beach. 

A system of coast fortresses located in accord with a general 
plan of defense, will, however, greatly impede further operations 
on the part of an enemy who has gained command of the sea. 
We have already stated that our military policy is in its last 
terms one of delay. By denying to the enemy the use of our 
great harbors with docks, wharves, and other facilities for rapid 
disembarkation, these fortresses will have performed a great and 
useful function in gaining that delay so essential for the mobiliza 
tion and training of our citizen army. 

The lack of good harbor bases will greatly hamper the invader's 
operations. Santiago, which has already been cited as an instance 
of the ability or an army to land upon an open beach, also shows 
the difficulty of supplying an army not possessing harbor facilities. 

We must be prepared to meet two entirely different general 
situations according as the invasion is effected on the Atlantic or 
the Pacific seaboard. 

Just as we will employ every measure for delay until our 
preparations are complete, so we must conceive that our enemy 
wil! be animated by a desire to strike a quick and decisive blow 
before we are prepared to meet him. 

And in so doing, he will seek to strike us in our most vital 
spot. He will strive to reach that point as directly as possible 
and without detours. 

Within the region approximately bounded by the Potomac, 
Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, and the northern boundary of the 
United States—a district embracing less than one-sixth of the 
area of the United States—eighty per cent of its wealth, fifty per 
cent of its population, practically all of its great arsenals, and its 
greatest factories are located. From it the great trunk lines 
radiate to the south and west, and over them three-fourths of 
our railroad traffic passes. A hostile force across this relatively 
narrow tract would sever the connections that unite the different 
sections of the country. It is here that our enemy attacking 
from the Atlantic may expect to find the bulk of our land forces 
concentrated. A sudden blow delivered in this region of con- 
centrated power would be decisive of the issue of the war and 
place our adversary in a position to dictate to the last letter the 
terms of a humiliating peace. 
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The relation of this consideration to our coast fortresses is 
obvious. 

It is reasonably certain that to reach this objective, our enemy 
will not seek to land at a point much outside of its limiting codst 
line. Such a procedure would entail a long line of communica- 
tions through hostile territory and would necessitate the trans- 
port oversea or the local procurement, of a large number of 
animals, wagons, and other accessories of transportation ; and the 
reconstruction of railroad lines which would certainly be destroyed 
in front of the advance. We should view such a course on the 
part of our enemy without regret. We may be fairly sure, 
however, that our enemy will select a landing place that will 
require the shortest possible land line of communications. 

We may, therefore, exclude from consideration the question 
of fortifying any point on our coast line much to the south of 
Chesapeake Bay or to the north of Boston Harbor. Fortifica- 
tions outside of these limits would serve no purpose in the 
general scheme of land defense. 

A coast fortress has no independent raison d’étre. It owes its 
existence either to its relation to the fleet or to the necessities of 
the general scheme of land defense. Any fortress located with- 
out regard to these considerations is valueless and may even prove 
to be a source of weakness. It is useless to fortify a point on 
either the land or the sea side to which we are not prepared to 
detach a force adequate for its defense and thus sacrifice it for 
general offensive or defensive purposes. 

Coast fortifications not supplemented by land defenses are not, 
however, fortresses. Such works are in the main merely coast 
batteries without defensive powers against a land attack. As we 
have already shown, the principal effort in the attack of fortified 
harbors is made by land forces. As coast batteries are unable’ 
to meet such an attack, they cannot prevent the capture of a 
harbor. Moreover, if these batteries are located exclusively with 
regard to fire effect upon naval objectives, their land defense is 
likely to be a difficult if not indeed an impracticable proposition, 
It may be stated as a general principle that such batteries should 
not be located in positions where they cannot be supported 
by the main garrison or covering force of the city or locality. If 
this principle be not observed, it will be necessary either to 
sacrifice such defenses without resistance or to expose ourselves 
to being beaten in detail by dispersing our force in garrisons for 
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the protection of isolated works. This indicates the necessity of 
considering the whole proposition of harbor defense at once 
rather than to consider separate phases of it successively. To 
fail to do so is likely to result in conditioning the general plan of 
defense of the locality upon the location of subsidiary works. 

As a harbor cannot be taken without the aid of land forces 
and as, without provision for defense against land attack, a harbor 
will fall at once,.no matter how strongly it may be fortified 
against naval attack, it follows that the logical order of creation 
is, first, land defense, and second, coast batteries with their 
auxiliaries. This is true regardless of the length of time required 
for the construction of sea-coast works. To follow a different 
order of procedure is tantamount to presenting the enemy with 
a complete system of defense against naval attack. 

3ut perhaps the fundamental error in regard to the function 
of coast fortifications arises from the conception of the coast as 
a line of defense with the protected harbors as pivots or strategic 
points of support. This idea appears in the following scheme, 
which was seriously advanced in a military book of recent years: 

The coast-line is defended by protecting the strategic points 
by means of fortifications, covering the unfortified coast regions 
between by means of troops of all arms, and guarding both from 
surprise by means of patrol-boats moving up and down the coast, 
and outside the harbor entrances. “a 

The unfortified coast regions on account of their extent and 
the impossibility of using for this purpose the garrisons of the 
fortified strategic points, must be defended by special Coast 
Guard Corps. The fortified strategic points, as before stated, 
should not be over 430 nautical miles apart. The coast between 
two adjacent strategic points is guarded by a system of outposts 
small detachments (supports, with pickets and sentries) scattered 
along the coast with a central reserve in rear. 


The above quotation is a curious illustration of the result of the 
attribution to certain agencies of the duties of others. In this 
particular case, the inversion that has taken place is remarkable ; 
the principal has become auxiliary, and the auxiliary has become 
principal. The most striking feature of this statement is, 
however, that the whole scheme of defense is hinged upon the 
location of the sea coast batteries instead of the location of the 
latter being made to accord with the general scheme of defense. 

But the coast line is not a natural or even a possible line of 
defense. To attempt ‘c hold it would result in such a dispersion 
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of forces as to make adequate resistance at any point impossible. 
Between the line of battle of the fleet and the skirmish line of 
the battlefield, there is no intermediate line of defense. And 
coast batteries are capable of local protection only and cover but 
one face of a harbor city. 

This local protection is of value only insofar as it furthers the 
general plan of defense. Purely local protection must not be 
permitted to be the dominant consideration in the location of 
coast batteries. The demand for such protection is due to a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the object of war and the means of its 
attainment. 

Successful naval operations, as we have already pointed out, 
require concentration. Battleships will no longer, as of old, roam 
the seas singly or in pairs in search of hostile merchantmen, nor 
will they be detached for the purpose of bombarding undefended 
ports. It is doubtful whether such operations ever accomplished 
results justifying their employment. They are now in a class 
with other semi-barbarous practices of ancient warfare which 
have been abandoned by modern belligerents on account of their 
futility. This fact has been expressly recognized in the prohibi- 
tion by the Hague Convention of the bombardment of unde- 
fended ports. To fortify harbors which are of no strategic 
importance would, therefore, be to introduce an element of weak- 
ness, if indeed it is to be considered as a factor at all. 

But such harbors are entirely secure; they are protected by 
their own strategic insignificance. This conclusion was reached 
by Commander Rodgers, who makes the following statement in 
his “Studies of the Attack of Fortified Harbors”: 


To be sure, raiding and wanton destruction of fortifications 
and the property near them is always possible, but it is becoming 
more unlikely every year; not so much on account of the 
prevalence of humanitarian views, nor of the increasing limita- 
tions upon belligerent rights, but because the improvements in 
the transmission of news and in transportation of every sort 
makes it unwise to scatter combatant forces in minor operations. 
Great defensive works are needed only by those ports which are 
essential as bases of operations whether commercial or combatant. 

A harbor is attacked because it plays a part in a system of 
communications. 


There is, however, a political aspect to this question that can- 
not be entirely ignored. However slight the need for armaments 
may be at points of minor strategic importance, the unreasoning 
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instinct of self-preservation and the short-sighted demand for 
local protection, coupled with the pressure of political patronage, 
constitute a menace under our political system which may nullify 
the wisest plan of defense. From this consideration, the question 
arises as ‘to how much of our military strength and resources 
we must frankly sacrifice as a sedative to local alarm. It is 
patent that to build our entire plan of defense upon this weakness 
is to court certain defeat. We will no more build our national 
strategy upon the weaknesses of the Nation than we will build our 
battle tactics upon the weaknesses of human nature. 

It would seem, therefore, that even if we assume all interna- 
tional law to be ineffective and futile, the most that need be done 
in the local defense of points of secondary strategic importance 
is to provide comparatively light armament and auxiliary defenses 
sufficient to cope with hostile cruisers. Battleships will not be 
detached for purposes of so little importance to the general plan 
of hostile operations. 

Such fortifications must, however, be frankly regarded as a 
concession to appease local nervousness and in no sense as an 
asset to our military strength. However desirable it may be to be 
invincible at all points, we must recognize the practical impossi- 
bility of attaining this ideal state and the certainty of defeat 
which the adoption of such a policy would entail. 

It is evident that here is a field of popular education which 
might well be considered by patriotic associations, such as the 
National Defense League, Army and Navy Leagues, etc. The 
lesson to be taught is that the security of each part is dependent 
upon the integrity of the whole. It is, of course, first of all 
necessary that there be clarity and accord on this subject among 
military men. 

In this discussion, the endeavor has been made to bring out 
the fact that this country must be prepared to meet a general 
strategic situation to which all agencies of national defense must 
be made to conform. That situation may or may not be as here 
set forth. It is certain, however, that a general strategic problem 
does confront us. It is equally certain that that problem is not 
the defense of five thousand miles of coast. 


THE MOBILE ARMY. 


The issue of every war in history has ultimately been decided 
by the conflict of field armies. 
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If, therefore, the command of the sea has been gained by our 
enemy, we may expect that he will follow up his advantage by a 
prompt invasion. ‘ 

It seems fairly certain that the procedure of an enemy upon 
landing upon our Atlantic Coast will present two phases, viz.: 

1. The detachment of a portion of his force for the seizure 
of a harbor suitable as a base of supply for his land operations ; 

2. An advance with the iain body of his forces against our 
more or less mobilized, concentrated, and trained volunteer army 
with a view to destroying it before it has attained a state of 
efficiency; and the seizure and occupation of the points which 
control the communications and traffic of the country. 

To meet this situation, the following mobile forces will be 
necessary, viz: 

1. Garrisons for those harbor cities (fortresses) upon which 
an invader would probably base his operations ; 

2. A mobile army to oppose the advance of the main body 
of the invader’s forces and to cover the mobilization of eur 
volunteer army. 

From what has already been said elsewhere herein, it is evident 
that mobile forces are necessary for other purposes: 

3. Garrisons for the naval bases on the continent and in our 
insular and colonial possessions ; 

4. Advanced-base expeditionary forces for cooperating with 
the fleet in establishing bases in waters beyond the radius of 
supply of existing bases ; or for reducing hostile bases threatening 
our lines of communications ; 

5. A field army for the defense of the Canal Zone ;* 
5. A mobile army for carrying the war into the enemy’s terri- 
tory. 

For all of the above purposes except the last, trained mobile 
forces in being at the outbreak of war are alone adequate. It 
will probably always be our policy to rely upon volunteer forces 
for the last-named purpose. Our ability to attain the political 
ends of the war is dependent upon the existence of forces 
adequate to carry out the four last-named purposes; while the 


*There is no doubt . . . that it is the central part of the Canal, the 
locks or the spillway, which would be the subject of the attack. But the 
enemy must come by sea, and it seems to me that if they come from the 
Pacific side, the Pearl Islands are the most convenient place for them to 
establish themselves, and then to make their land attack from there.— 
Dr. Cornish in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 
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first two are vital to the existence of the Nation. Without 
attempting to fix the size of the forces necessary, it is apparent 
that our existing mobile army is immeasurably inadequate for 
this task. 

But mobile forces are perhaps even more necessary to fulfil 
another mission imposed by our present strategic and international 
situation. 

We have already discussed the situation to be met on our 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The situation to be met on the Pacific coast is entirely different 

The possibility of an enemy’s being able to strike a blow from 
that direction that will cripple our military resources is very 
remote. The maintenance of a line of communications reaching 
from the Pacific coast to the heart of the country is so vast and 
difficult an undertaking as to exclude it entirely from consider 
ation. 

Nevertheless, the peculiar geographic conditions of the Pacific 
Coast States expose us to a danger which would be little short of 
a great national disaster. 

We must frankly concede that a militant nation which has 
obtained command of the sea can occupy this section in force long 
before we are ready to meet him. This will, moreover, probably 
be the case with any military establishment this country is likely 
to maintain. 

The geographic articulation of these States with the rest of 
the Union is artificial. The inhabited portion consists, in the main, 
of a relatively narrow strip of land bordering the coast and, 
excepting the northern part, isolated from the rest of the country 
by a desert and mountain ranges. Its national connection depends 
upon three general railroad routes, southern, central, and 
northern, paralleling each other at a distance of from 400 to 500 
miles. 

An invader who possesses himself of this section can only be 
dislodged by an advance along one of these three routes. If we 
permit the enemy to gain control over all these routes, we may 
expect that he will endeavor to block all the avenues of approach 
to our subsequent advance; that he will destroy railroad track 
and the highly vulnerable trestle and bridge work which bear our 
railroads over the chasms of the mountains and whose reconstruc- 
tion would be a matter of years; and that he will establish him- 
self in a position to oppose our advance with all probability of 
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success. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that at least 
one of these routes be kept open with a view to the assumption 
of the offensive by our volunteer army. Unless this is done? it is 
greatly to be feared that this part of our country will be lost 
beyond all hope of recovery. 

This consideration leads to a study as to which route can be 
held with the greatest prospect of success. 

Should we with all our available mobile forces, take up a posi- 
tion covering the central or southern routes, we shall be in the 
precarious position of being based upon the desert and the moun- 
tains, while our adversary will be based upon the fertile slopes 
bordering the Pacific. If we are compelled to fall back on the 
desert, our operations will be greatly complicated by almost in- 
superable difficulties in obtaining wood, water, and forage. A 
subsequent resumption of the offensive would be attended with 
like difficulties. 

Across the northern route, the mountain barrier still exists, it 
is true, but its great width further south has decreased to such’an 
extent that it becomes an- advantage instead of an obstacle. This 
relatively narrow chain constitutes a good line of defense for a 
detaining force stationed on its western side. Moreover, four 
great trunk lines facilitate the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies along this route, while the southern route disposes of two 
and the central of but one. 

From these considerations, it would appear that the mission of 
the standing army is to keep open the railroad communications 
of the northern route and establish and defend a railhead to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains with a view to the ultimate assump- 
tion of the offensive by our volunteer army. 

It is clear that we may now add to the purposes for which 
mobile forces are necessary, the following: 

%. To insure the unimpeded progress of our volunteer army 
from its concentration points to the Pacific slope. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that mobile armies are called 
upon to discharge many and diverse functions. Being mobile, 
they are able to meet the enemy at any point; they operate at an 
efficiency rate of one hundred per cent; their value does not lie in 
the realm of speculation. Mobile forces are alone effective 
deterrents to invasion; fortresses are only obstacles not to be 
met but evaded. 

“Whatever advance is made in material of war, the only thing 
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that finally counts is men—men trained in a way and to a degree 
that no other work in life requires. 

“The final result has always depended upon the encounter of 
man and man.”* 

This being the case, all othe: forms of defense should be con 
sidered as subsidiary to the decisive encounter on the battlefield. 

And our system of national defense should contemplate this 
as its ultimate end. 

Following this idea, we have here sought to bring out the 
relation and interdependence of the various agencies of national 
defense; we have endeavored to distinguish between what is 
principal and determinative and what is secondary and resultant. 

The ultimate end of our military system is the deployment on 
the battlefield of the Nation in arms and everything should be 
shaped to the end that this may take place under the most 
favorable conditions. 


* The Defenselessness of the Pacific Coast—McLaughlin. 


® 


The first Great Need of Our Mobile Army. 


Congressional Legislation to permit of a properly organized 
Mobile Army. 
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Infantry Attack and Defense. 


In Connection with Troops of Other Arins. 
By Major J. W. McAndrew, Infantry. 


NTIRE libraries have been written on the all-important 

military subject of infantry in attack and defense in 

connection with other arms. It is manifestly not possible, 
therefore, to give more than the merest outline of the principles 
involved within the scope of any one or even of several lectures. 
The bibliography alone on the subject would fill a good-sized 
volume. And not all of it is foreign. We have, it is true, no 
authoritative text-books other than our Drill Regulations on the 
subject in our service. But the past ten years have given us 
numerous excellent studies from the viewpoint of American 
military conditions. Until such time as our General Staff will 
find the opportunity to give us authoritative texts on this and 
other important military subjects, we can deduce for ourselves 
from a study of the American authorities referred to and of 
those of the best foreign military writers the principles that must 
govern us, should we be called upon to put in practice in actual 
warfare the theories we have learned in time of peace. And it 
need not be altogether mere theory. The applicatory system of 
training in our Army is based upon theory, it is true, since theory 
can be all we have to guide us in peace-time conditions, but it is 
more than theory itself and is as close an application of tactical 
principles as is permitted us in peace. And it must be remembered 
that the theories that guide us in the applicatory system of 
instruction are deduced from the actual lessons learned in the 
most recent wars. 

When there is so much ground to be covered, it is necessary 
when limited in time to select from the mass of principles involved 
such as may seem of the greatest importance or to call attention to 
those that seem at times to be the most neglected in our peace 
training. An effort is made in this lecture to follow both of those 
paths as far as the time will permit. 
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In order to point out not only the importance of infantry action 
in all battles between opposing armies but the viewpoint of the 
different nations in regard to the combat principles of infantry, a 
viewpoint which is practically the same in all great armies of the 
world, I shall preface this lecture with some quotations from 
foreign authors of note and from the drill or combat regulations 
or instructions of foreign armies. 

This from the Japanese Infantry Drill Regulations of the most 
recent date: 


We are confident that the responsibility of the infantry has 
increased according to the practical experience obtained in the 
latest war. . . . Infantry is the principal arm which in every 
case is charged with the main work in the field of battle and 
decides the final issue of combat. It is therefore a general rule 
that the cooperation of other arms with the infantry is carried 
out with a view of allowing the latter to fulfill its work. 


This from Instructions for Russian Army, 1910: 


Infantry is the principal and most important arm. It acts 
jointly with the artillery and with the help of its fire, crushes the 
adversary ; its weapons are the bullet and bayonet, and it alone 
breaks the last resistance of the enemy. It is the infantry which 
bears the principal weight of the fight. 


This from Boguslawski’s “Tactical Deductions from the Boer 
War:” 


The cooperation of the different arms, whether in large or in 
small units, is one of the conditions for effect in war. No arm 
can dispense with another. There are always moments in which 
one, now another, will make itself more felt. One should, 
therefore, not be neglected at the expense of another. This 
applies not only to the organization, training, and armament, but 
also to the estimation they enjoy from the authorities and in the 
eyes of the people. But notwithstanding this, the principal role 
in action will always fall to the infantry, as it can be used in any 
manner and is unhindered by localities. 

For this reason and because the tactics of infantry present the 
greatest difficulties in its application, the commanders of armies 
and with them, military literature have occupied themselves 
continually, since the introduction of the breech-loader and the 
improvements in weapons following thereon, in trying to discover 
the best form for that feature of infantry tactics which has again 
become the most difficult, the attack. 


And this from “Instruction for the Infantry Soldier in Action,” 
by Boguslawski: 
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The infantry has the advantage of the other arms, since it can 
fight under all conditions and on every kind of ground, on the 
level, in mountains, in woods, in villages and towns, and in 
intersected and open ground, and this as well as in the attack as 
in the defense. 


And this from Kuropatkin: 


There is no doubt that in the future infantry will retain its 
name as the principal arm, the importance of the other arms 
depending entirely on the extent to which they accist infantry to 
defeat the enemy, for the latter is the final arbiter of victory 
or defeat. 


From all the above, we deduce the following primal principles 
which may be taken as a foundation upon which to base this 
discussion : 


1. The role of the infantry is the role of the army. Its action 
decides the character of the fight, whether defensive or offensive. 

2. The role of the artillery is that of the infantry. The artillery 
is the supporting arm, and when the infantry acts offensively, its 
part must correspond to, and its action will differ quite materially 
from, the part it plays when supporting infantry acting on the 
defensive. 

The principles upon which artillery must act in supporting the 
infantry are epitomized in the following paragraphs from the 
German Field Artillery Drill Regulations: 

The principal duty of field artillery is to support the infantry 
in the most effective manner. Its duties are inseparably connected 
with those of the infantry. It should, on principle, always fight 
the targets that are most dangerous for its infantry. 

It is enjoined that single batteries should accompany the 
infantry attacks to within close range of the enemy. “At the 
decisive moment the artillery should not shrink even from the 
heaviest infantry fire.” 


3. The cavalry is the arm of opportunity, and its role may, and 
in fact usually does, differ from that of the infantry and the 
supporting arm, the artillery. When the infantry is playing a 
defensive role, the cavalry, especially if it be superior in strength 
to the enemy’s cavalry, does best to act offensively. When the 
infantry is attacking, the cavalry must wait its opportunity to 
render opportune aid. If it, too, is compelled to take up the 
offensive, it may at the critical time be in other than the place 
where it is most wanted. 
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4. The role of the engineers, when not that of special troops 
only but of combatants, is manifestly that of the infantry. The 
work of the signal troops is always special. 


UNITS OF A FIGHTING FORCE. 


It will be necessary for us, at the outset, to learn the distinction 
between the different units of which a fighting organization is 
composed, a distinction which means very little in name but 
everything in the part such units play in combat. In all foreign 
works, great stress is laid upon the distinction in units, and to 
follow such works understandingly, we must know clearly what 
each means and what its functions are. 

Balck says: 


The basic unit of infantry is the company, from 200 to 250 men 
strong in the larger armies. It seems hardly practicable to 
exceed a strength of 150 men, as this is about the greatest number 
in which a relation based upon personal influence of the leader on 
his subordinates can still be obtained. In armies in which 
companies are composed of more than 200 men, the numbers in 
excess of this figure may be regarded as a margin of safety, 
intended to maintain the company at a strength of 200 rifles after 
the first casualties of a campaign, produced by marching, detached 
service, and battle losses. . . . The actual training of troops 
must be completed in the company. Combat by an independent 
company is the exception, combat by battalion the rule. 
In the four-company organization, the battalion possesses an asset 
which enables it to adapt itself easily to any combat situation. 
The battalion organization is the outgrowth of practical necessity. 
; The battalion is the practical, and the regiment . . the 
ideal unit. (Krueger’s Balck, pages 34, 35, 36.) 


By the term tactical unit is meant the smallest element of a 
body of troops capable of sustaining an action independently, of 
performing a simple combat task, and the elements of which (man 
and horse) are personally known to the leader. Moreover, the 
tactical unit should be small enough to allow of its being 
controlled by the voice of a single leader. This limits the battle 
front of the tactical unit to about 100 m, which corresponds 
approximately to the front of a troop in line, or to that of a 
battery of six pieces (or a company of infantry of our war 
strength deployed one man to the pace). . . . While column 
tactics were in vogue, the above-mentioned requirements were 
completely fulfilled by the battalion, but this is no longer the 
case. It is quite impossible for one voice to control the movements 
of a battalion in action. . . . On the other hand, a company 
is too weak to carry out an independent mission in action. Nothing 
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less than the battalion possesses the requisite fighting power, 
strength and capacity for subdivision, to sustain an action 
independently, to solve minor problems of combat, and to remain 
a body full of fighting efficiency even after sustaining serfous 
losses such as are unavoidable in every modern infantry action. 
The combat unit consists of a number of fighting units. “The 
commander of the combat unit (infantry battalion, cavalry 
regiment, or artillery battalion) should be able to lead it as a 
compact entity, and should have the power of employing its 
component parts independently for combined action against some 
point.”*  (Balck.) 


This gives us the distinction made by foreign writers between 
the “fighting” and the “combat” unit. They apply the term 
“fighting” units to organizations which act in accordance with the 
tactics of their arm, supported by the other arms, in the sphere 
assigned to them by orders or circumstances. (Balck). 


The higher units which, by the cooperation of the three arms, 
are capable of independent employment on the march or in 
action, are known as “battle units.” They are units strong enough 
to meet an energetic attack or to make one themselves. With its 
the term “battle unit” would be applied to a reinforced brigade or 
higher subdivision. 

In this discussion, it is proposed to treat of the general principles 
of infantry combat that apply both on tne offense and the defense, 
to dwell upon the importance of those applying to the offense, 
since that is the only rdle productive of decisive results, and in 
discussing the principles of the offense, to show where they differ 
from those of the defense. Last of all to give the principles 
applying only to the defense. 


INFANTRY AGAINST CAVALRY. 


Infantry acting on the offensive is much more likely to be 
attacked by cavalry than is infantry in position, provided the 
latter has properly guarded its flanks. I refer, of course, to 
cavalry mounted. In the Franco-Prussian war, the cavalry 
charge was made use of to break up or at least delay the infantry 
advance, and there is no doubt that it will again be made use of 
in the same way. For that reason even unshaken infantry must 
be prepared to meet cavalry sent against the attacking lines. 
Balck says: ’ 
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The indtvidual infantryman whose rifle is loaded and who 
knows how to use his bayonet is more than a match for the 
individual mounted man even on open ground; and if he remains 
cool, retains presence of mind, and uses his rifle properly, while 
keentng the opponent constantly in view, he is even superior to 
several mounted men. Infantry which retains its steadiness has 
nothing to fear even when outnumbered by cavalry. . . . Any 
formation that permits effective firing is suitable for warding off 
cavalry. Skirmish lines through which a cavalry charge passes 
suffer losses that scarcely deserve mention. . . . Well-led 
infantry will never employ more rifles in repulsing cavalry than 
are absolutely necessary. 


The object of the charge of cavalry on advancing infantry is to 
stop or at least delay the advance. It is playing the enemy’s game 
therefore, if we permit such charge seriously to impede the 
advance by stopping too great a part of the line to fire on it or 
permit the part of the line not charged to stop in order to see the 
effect of such charge. 

When infantry is called upon to attack dismounted cavalry, it 
must not play into the hands of the cavalry by prolonging the 
action at long and medium ranges. It must close at once, because 
the better marksmanship of the infantry is bound to make itself 
felt at short ranges and because it is very doubtful if the cavalry 
will be able to mount and get away, if the infantry gets to within 
600 yards of the dismounted line. The infantry should endeavor 
to bring long-range fire to bear on the led horses or threaten them 
by a flank attack. With the led horses scattered or driven off, 
the dismounted cavalry must leave its position. 


INFANTRY AGAINST ARTILLERY. 


When acting against artillery, it is well for infantry to remember 
that the effect of frontal fire on artillery whose guns are protected 
by shields, is so small that the expenditure of ammunition is not 
justifiable, and that even without the shields it is impossible so to 
affect the matériel of artillery as to render it immobile. Infantry 
must seek the opportunity to fire on artillery from a flank, and if 
possible, from an enfilading position. Artillery in motion or in the 
act of limbering or unlimbering offers an attractive target to 
infantry. If infantry is attacking artillery from the front, it must 
keep up a continuous advance by means of irregular rushes. As 
the infantry gets close to the artillery position, the effect of the 
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latter’s shrapnel diminishes. Where artillery has been for some 
time in action and it is likely the supply of ammunition is running 
low, infantry may find the opportunity to prevent, or to make very 
difficult, a re-supply. , 

Infantry must always remember that even in the absence of 
orders to that effect, it is the seif-constituted support of that part 
of its own artillery to which it is the nearest force. The occasion 
must be rare indeed in which the mission of any body of infantry 
can be such as will prevent it from guarding its own artillery 
against surprise or attack. 


USE OF THE MOUNTED SCOUTS. 


In using mounted scouts, it is well to remember that they are 
not cavalry and that they must not be called upon to do the work 
of cavalry. They are first and last infantry given additional 
mobility for special purposes. One of these purposes is to save 
foot troops fatigue by doing the reconnaissance work that an 
infantry force finds necessary, whether operating with or without 
cavalry. They must not be used where they may find it necessary 
to contend mounted with cavalry. The latter can fight mounted 
or on foot; the infantry mounted scout only on foot. Where 
infantry is operating only against infantry, the mounted scouts 
may be sent several miles from their columns. In that case, all 
reconnaissance and distant patrolling, say more than a mile from 
the column, may well fall to their lot. But where the infantry is 
operating with cavalry, that is, engaged on the duties of screening 
and reconnoitering, the mounted scouts will find their field of 
duty restricted to close-in patrolling and reconnaissance. With 
infantry advance guards, they are especially useful in saving the 
foot troops of the advance party much fatigue in covering the 
flanks, and except where the fighting quality may be necessary, the’ 
mounted scouts must not be used merely for messengers. The 
mounted orderlies are for that purpose. The scouts may be used, 
when in sufficient number, to seize or to help the foot troops seize 
advantageous points on the front or flanks. For instance, to seize, 
important bridges or to destroy them where the foot troops cannot 
get up in time and the cavalry is not near enough for that purpose, 
is proper work for mounted scouts; but to send them out to 
reenforce cavalry whose action may have to be mounted is going 
beyond their function. 
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As infantry regiments operating alone will very seldom have a 
mission that can call for the use of mounted scouts and as with us 
units larger than a regiment can and will have cavalry assigned 
to them, the utility of mounted scouts with the infantry is more 


than doubtful. Mounted orderlies are extremely important and 
justify their cost and the valuable road space they appropriate. 
But mounted scouts are neither good foot troops nor efficient 
cavalry. They lack the solidity of the one and the capacity of the 
other. They have all the disadvantages of cavalry and but one of 
its advantages, mobility. 


USE OF MACHINE GUNS. 


As the cavalry arm is the arm of opportunity, the machine gun 
may be said to be the gun of opportunity. Neither on the defense 
nor in the attack can it be used continuously. Two reasons forbid 
such use: one, the excessive expenditure of ammunition that the 
use of the machine gun entails ; the other, the fact that the moment 
it opens fire and discloses its position, it becomes the target of the 
enemy’s artillery, whose imperative mission it is to silence it. It 
must be kept as an ever-ready reserve for use at opportune times. 
Balck says that machine guns are not intended for prolonged fire 
action nor for accompanying an infantry skirmish line in an 
advance by rushes and least of all, for fighting well-covered lines. 
They must be held back under direct control of the commander 
of a force to give him the means wherewith to produce, within a 
short time, a sudden effect in the nature of a surprise. If this 
well-expressed mission of the machine gun be kept in mind, it is 
not likely to be misused in battle. The effect of hostile artillery 
on machine guns is lessened by their use in small groups. 


RECONNAISSANCE. 

Paragraph 389, Infantry Drill Regulations, says: “Combat 
reconnaissance is of vital importance and must not be neglected.” 
Compared to its real importance in combat, this statement is very 
mild. Reconnaissance is the foundation upon which all plans 
for combat must be based. If the foundation be faulty, the 
structure must be weak. And we must remember that when we 
are once fully committed to a plan of action, it is usually fatal 
to endeavor to change it. A knowledge of the enemy’s position 
and dispositions is necessary to prevent false deployment, and 
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troops once deployed and under fire cannot be shifted to meet a 
change in plan without serious losses in morale, even more than 
in personnel. If the enemy be in position awaiting our attgck, 
there is usually no excuse for not making a thorough reconnais- 
sance of his position. Time is not then the controlling element, 
and no disposition of the troops preliminary to the attack should 
be made until all the time that is necessary to develop the enemy 
has been given. 

In a meeting engagement, reconnaissance is just as important, 
but in such a situation time is usually the controlling element 
“Insufficient reconnaissance may place a force in a situation where 
it will be obliged to go into action directly from route column or 
from a formation unsuitable for combat against an enemy who 
unexpectedly opens a lively fire at short range, thus increasing 
the moral effect of the surprise by actually inflicting losses.” In 
any rencontre engagement, the advantage will be with the side 
which is quick enough to seize the initiative and compel its 
opponent to play to its lead. The shaping of the combat is then 
in its hands. Hence it will not do to await, before coming to a 
decision, the result of reconnaissance to be made after the enemy 
is actually in contact with our troops. Reconnaissance must at 
least be such that we know the enemy’s position and strength 
before his troops are within long-range artillery fire. 

If his cavalry is superior to ours, this work may be beyond the 
capacity of our mounted troops. In this case the advance guard 
must be strengthened more than is called for when with superior 
cavalry, and the intervals in road space between the leading 
element of the advance guard and the first large closed body of 
troops must be greater. ‘The commander of a division who has 
a reenforced brigade in the advance guard, the leading element of 
which is five or six miles in front of the head of the main body, 
cannot be forced into a premature deployment at the will of his 
opponent. Though the cavalry be too weak to get any informa- 
tion worth while of the enemy and the brigade in the advance 
guard is compelled to play to the lead of the enemy, who has the 
advantage of surprise, the division commander has still two-thirds 
of his force with which to influence the course of the action. A 
brigade is a force that cannot be readily walked over, and the 
division commander can take enough time to come to a sound 
decision as to his deployment. In the meantime, the advance 
guard seizes the very best position available and holds on. It is 
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never theti a case of omitting reconnaissance because of the 
excuse that the enemy is the strongest in troops that are best 
adapted for that purpose. If there is not enough cavalry, infan- 
try and artillery must take its place. In other words, troops 
enough must be used to get information of the enemy's strength, 
disposition, and movements before the greater part of the entire 
command is committed to an action. In a rencontre engagement, 
the side that has the superior cavalry and is enabled to make 
proper reconnaissance, while at the same time denying informa- 
tion to his enemy, has a decided advantage at the start. If we 
find ourselves the inferior, we cannot help giving this advantage 
to the enemy. If he comes to a prompt decision and launches 
his whole force against us, he is bound to throw on the defensive 
the troops opposing him. We can afford to place a third of our 
force at this disadvantage, but not the whole. Balck italicizes the 
remark : “The rencontre increases the difficulties of troop leading 
but makes the attack easier for the troops.” This is true for both 
sides, if the defensive is not too quickly committed to a plan of 
action to which his adversary aimed to commit him. 
Reconnaissance is then of equal importance in all combat 

offensive, defensive, or rencontre. It differs in each only in the 
period of time in which it is conducted and in the length of time 
that can be given to it. And remember that “reconnaissance 
continues throughout the action” (1. D. R., par. 396). In action 
its function is inseparably connected with that of flank protection. 


FLANK PROTECTION. 


Flank protection must be the unceasing care of every com- 
mander of fighting, combat, and battle units, from the commander 
of a company to the supreme commander on the field. Even 
when an organization seems to have close support on its flank or 
when the commander of a unit knows that to another unit has 
been given the mission of looking out for his flank, eternal vigi- 
lance is necessary. It is the unexpected that happens in battle, 
and the unexpected may happen to the unit assigned to protect 
the flank. It may be moved, and the commander of the next 
unit towards the center not notified. No harm will ensue, if the 
commander of the latter unit has made flank protection his care. 
Nothing can avail to excuse any commander of troops for having 
his flank unexpectedly attacked or turned, whether or not the 
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care of that flank has been enjoined upon him in orders. This is 
a principle often neglected in battle. Even after two years’ train- 
ing in the best of schools for soldiers, war itself, both Confed- 
erates and Federals neglected this principle, and practically 4ll 
the disasters that befell either side at the battle of Gettysburg 
up to the time of Longstreet’s attack of the Federal center on the 
third day were directly traceable to such neglect. 

A division operating as part of a field army in line of battle 
and occupying a flank position, has as part of its mission, whether 
enjoined in orders or not, the care of that flank, and any disaster 
due to neglect of such flank must be laid directly at its doors. In 
turn, the flank brigade of that division must look out for the 
exposed flank, though its field of watchfulness will not be so 
extended as that of the division. The same is true of the regiment 
and the battalion, and even the flank company must have out its 
flank patrols so that surprise from that direction will not be 
possible. 

And it must be borne in mind that even the presence of cavalry 
close in on that flank does not warrant any lessening of the duties 
of the infantry in looking out for the flank. It is a poor use to 
make of cavalry to tie it down to the mission of guarding a flank. 
The cavalry must be free to move at any stage of the battle, 
whether the force of which it forms a part is acting on the 
offensive or defensive. It is true that often in a combat order 
the mission given to the cavalry is to cover a flank, but this does 
not necessarily tie the cavalry down to guarding that flank and 
should not be so interpreted. The cavalry’s mission must be 
broader, and its field of operations must not be diminished by 
reason of doing work that belongs: more properly to the infantry. 

What has been said applies to battle and other units acting on 
the flanks, but units acting along the inner part of the battle line: 
may, because of a break in the continuity of such lines, often be 
called upon to watch its flanks. The causes that lead to such a 
break, usually accidents of the ground, are often such as afford 
the enemy opportunities for operations against the flank of 
interior units. In this contingency, the commander of each bat-" 
talion on the front must keep himself advised of the progress of 
the neichboring units. This must be done by means of patrols 
where direct observation is not possible. 


Bear in mind this paragraph from the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions : 
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To be surprised by an enemy at short range is an unpardonable 
offense. 


ENTRENCH MENTS. 
With regard to the use of entrenchments, we know that the 
Germans fear that the encouragement of their use freely in a 
campaign will lead to their abuse. They say the disadvantages of 
the spade lie in its misuse and the consequent impairment of 
offensive spirit. There is danger also that the fire effect will be 
impaired and subordinated to considerations of cover. Balck 
says: “The spade should not be employed on every occasion, but 
only when the tactical purpose in view requires it.” This sounds 
like a platitude and does not, in fact, give us any rule as to the 
use of entrenchments. We must turn to the lessons derived from 
the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese War, and the recent Bulgarian 
War so far as we know of its methods, to deduce an approximate 
rule as to the use of the spade. We may safely say that on the 
defensive the use of entrenchments to strengthen a position is 
limited only by the time and facilities available for the purpose. 
If there be any exceptions to this rule, they are so rare as to be 
negligible in this discussion. The doubt that will arise as to the 
efficacy of the use of the spade will, in general, come only in the 
problem of the offensive. In a determined advance against a 
hostile position, where any check to the leading lines is guarded 
against by a continued movement of reenforcements from the 
rear or a maintenance of fire superiority, the use of the spade will 
not be found advisable. But recent wars show that such an 
advance is often not possible even to superior numbers or to 
better troops than those of the enemy. The leading troops will 
often be checked for intervals of time that may run into the 
hours before reinforcements, fire superiority, or some other im- 
petus is received that makes possible further advance. In all 
such cases, the spade must be used to aid in holding the most 
advanced position reached. We know that to this practice the 
Japanese owe a number of their successes in their recent war. 
We know that the English were compelled by severe losses to 
follow this rule in the final stages of the Boer war. Major 
Howell, of the British service, says in his lectures on the recent 
Bulgarian war: 

Both sides dug freely. In the Bulgarian armies, it appears to 


have been a more or less regular rule for the leading troops to 
entrench themselves, whenever halted, whether in close touch 
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with the enemy or not, and the quality of their trench work was, 
as a rule, well up to the standard of the text books. The en- 
trenching of the Turks, upon the contrary, was beneath cdén- 
tempt. . . . It would not be easy to find the difference be- 
tween the work of well-trained and untrained troops more clearly 
accentuated than amongst the labyrinth of trench work which 
still outlines the battlefields of Thrace. 


There is no doubt that in spite of the German fear of the abuse 
of entrenchments and their bad effects in the impairment of 
offensive spirit and fire effect, with us the danger will be, 
especially at the early stages of a war, in the non-use of the 
spade rather than in its misuse. With the quality of the troops 
that must form the bulk of our armies in any big war taken 
into consideration, the spade must prove to us a valuable auxiliary. 
I do not think that we make a mistake in insisting on its use, 
always in defensive operations, and in offensive operations when- 
ever the opportunity to use it presents itself. This must be in- 
sisted upon in all peace training. 


FIRE SUPERIORITY, 


It must always be borne in mind that fire superiority is all-im 
portant in battle and that without it success is impossible. In 
the attack, it is impossible for the infantry to advance without it, 
as there is no moral factor that will drive troops forward in 
the face of a superiority of fire on the part of the defense. With 
the training of the troops on each side approximately equal, it 
will be impossible for the firing line of the advance alone to 
attain this superiority of fire unless this line extends greatly 
beyond the flanks of the defenders’ line. The attack presupposes, 
other conditions being equal, a numerical superiority on the part 
of the attack; and an extension beyond the flanks of the enemy's 
position is possible, except where the battle unit is but a part of 
an extended line and its front is for that reason limited. But 
it must be remembered that the maximum density of the firing 
line cannot greatly exceed one man per yard and that the 
defenders, in position, will probably have a greater density than 
this. As parts of the firing line must advance at every 
opportunity and as the fire of such parts is wholly lost during 
this advance, the advantage of density of fire must be with the 
defense, unless other factors are called into play. If the de- 
fense has had time carefully to select his position and to en- 
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trench, it will no doubt be possible for him to make use of more 
than one tier of fire and thereby gain an additional advantage. 
How, then, can all those advantages of the defense be overcome 
and the all-important fire superiority be obtained by the attack? 

We have dwelt upon the importance of reconnaissance of the 
enemy's position preliminary to the attack. The reconnaissance 
gives the commander of the highest battle unit concerned an idea 
of where the determined attack should be made. His dispositions 
are made with a view to pressing the att-ck along the line 
selected. But no part of the enemy’s line can be neglected. All 
will be threatened or actually determinedly attacked. It may be 
that the preliminary stages of the attack will convince the com 
mander that it must be pressed to an issue along a part of the 
line other than the one at first tentatively selected. The necessity 
for this seeming change of plans will be apparent before the 
troops are so far committed to the attack that a change is im 
possible. Along all the lines, except where the attack is to be 
pressed, the advance will come to a stop when it finds itself 
unable to overcome the fire of the line in its front. But all the 
line must keep up as heavy a fire as possible to occupy fully the 
attention of the enemy in their front and prevent his fire from 
being turned on the real attack. Reenforcements are not sent 
to this part of the line, as all the troops there are called upon 
to do is to hold the enemy's attention in their front. But where 
the attack is to be pressed, there must be sufficient supports and 
reserves at all times to supply the reenforcements to the firing 
line that will be necessary to give it an impetus forward when 
the: fire of the enemy checks its advance. If the configuration 
of the ground permits, fire of position will be used wherever 
possible, but a caution is here necessary, viz: that in using sup- 
ports or reserves for fire of position, we must not lose sight of 
their real mission and must not let them get so out of hand that 
they will lose maneuvering ability and so be slow in supporting 
or reenforcing the firing line. When the forward movement is 
so evident and the troops engaged in it fully committed to a 
determined attack on a certain portion of the enemy’s line, fire 
superiority over that part of the line must be at once obtained 
and kept until the position is reached or the enemy vacates it. 
Fire of position and an extension beyond the enemy’s flank will 
be used as far as is possible. And now the artillery must put 
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forth unusual exertions. Up to this time our artillery has been 
engaged, probably part of it with the enemy’s artillery, and part 
against the enemy’s infantry line. Now every gun whose fire 
can be spared for the purpose is turned on that part of the 
enemy’s line to be assaulted. In this way fire superiority must 
be obtained and held, or the attack must fail. 


TIME OF OPENING FIRE, 


It is evident that no rule can be made as to the time of opening 
fire in the infantry advance. The Russo-Japanese war shows 
that the heaviest expenditure of ammunition is in the early halts 
when the attacking line is at long ranges from the enemy’s 
position. This shows the necessity of avoiding the opening of 
fire as long as is possible. The defense in a fixed position may 
have practically an unlimited supply of ammunition; that of the 
attack is practically limited to what the advancing troops carry 
on the person. The psychological factor enters strongly into 
the decision as to the time of opening fire in the advance. So 
long as it is possible to push the troops forward without re- 
sorting to fire and without a serious lowering of morale, it is a 
mistake to resort to such fire. If the advancing infantry knows 
that the enemy that is firing on them is under the fire of the 
artillery, they may be pushed on without opening fire until the 
losses become serious and until the necessity of obtaining fire 
superiority is apparent. At last something must be done to dis- 
tract the men’s attention from the losses that the enemy is in- 
flicting on them, and then fire must be opened. When once 
opened, control is the necessary, although extremely difficult, 
consideration. Unless the troops are highly trained, it will be 
next to impossible to get this control. The trained Japanese’ 
found it necessary to fire as many as thirty rounds at the early 
halts to get the necessary superiority before they advanced, but 
as they advanced, the number of rounds usually diminished at 
each halt, until at the last which preceded the final rush, often 
but five rounds were fired. The Japanese early learned two 
lessons: one, that as they approached the enemy’s position his 
fire became less and less effective and that often at five hundred. 
meters it was almost negligible; and the other, that as a corollary 
to this diminishing effect of the enemy’s fire, the heaviest losses 
were in the long ranges and that when the enemy’s position was 
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within a few hundred meters the losses were smallest. One 
hundred rounds of rifle ammuntion seemed to suffice the Japanese 
infantryman for the advance. But in all this calculation, it must 
be remembered that the Russian infantryman who held the lines 
attacked was not trained as the necessities of modern warfare 
demand. 


EXTENT OF FRONT. 


The subject of the extent of front in both the attack and the 
defense must be considered. The fronts given in the Infantry 
Drill Regulations were arrived at only after the most exhaustive 
study of the principles of infantry combat as taught by the 
leaders in the armies of all the military nations, and of the les- 
sons taught by the battles of the past half-century since the 
breech-loader came into use. They may well be accepted then 
as trustworthy guides, unless good reasons to the contrary are 
given. At least, the burden of proof is on the one who asserts 
that they are wrong. Let us take the cases of the attack and 
the defense separately. 

The attack.—Paragraph 348, Infantry Drill Regulations, lays 
down the rule that a brigade of about 4,000 rifles as part of a 
general battle line would be deployed on a front of not more 
than 1,200 yards in attack, or 1,600 in defense. This is ap- 
parently three and a third men per yard, manifestly too many 
to use to advantage if they must all be employed on the same 
line. But a little reflection will show that this number is not too 
great. Tactical principles require at least one man per yard in 
the development of the firing line, whether on the defense or in 
the attack. This number must be kept up to the last. To re- 
place all losses due to casualties or from any cause, we must 
have available in the supports, to ensure the one man per yard 
at all times, at least half as many men as we have on the de- 
ployed line. We thus have on the actual firing line and in its 
immediate supports at least one and a half men per yard, or 
rather pace, as that is the generally accepted unit of extension. 
In each regiment, however, we must hold out a reserve that 
must be at least one-third of the strength of the regiment to be 
sure that it will be large enough to fulfill its mission. This 
mission is not to thicken the firing line or to lengthen it. In a 
regiment acting alone, the reserve is used for this purpose only 
as a last resort. The mission of the reserve, a mission that must 
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not be lost sight of, is to protect the flanks, to improve fully 
the advantage following a victory, or to cover defeat. It is tHe 
colonel’s chief means of influencing an action once begun. . It 
should be conserved to await the proper moment for its employ- 
ment. The combat will seldom come to a successful issue with- 
out its employment in some form. When the regiment is operat- 
ing as part of a large force, its reserve becomes a local reserve 
that replaces depleted supports and strengthens and protects the 
firing line in the charge. It is evident, then, that the regimental 
reserve can in no way be counted as part of the force furnishing 
the one man per pace of the firing line. It is also evident that 
the same principle applies to the brigade reserve, even in a broader 
sense. When once the brigade commander has assigned sec- 
tions or points of attack to his regiments, there remains to him 
but little control over those units. The only means he has of 
influencing the action when once his leading regiments are com- 
mitted, is by means of such reserve as he may have held out. 
This is a force that even with a brigade acting as part of a large 
force cannot be less than one-third of the strength of the whole, 
as the front of a brigade is long enough at times to localize its 
advance when it temporarily gets out of line with the other 
troops, and for that reason it may have to bear the brunt of 
counter-attacks made by the enemy. In a brigade of approni- 
mately 4,000 rifles (and it must be remembered that a brigade 
whose paper strength is between four and five thousand will do 
well to get 80 to 85 per cent of that strength on the firing line), 
we have then fully 900 as regimental reserves and probably 1,300 
as brigade reserves. This leaves about 1,800 for the firing line 
with its supports. If we must provide one and a half to two 
men per pace of front to ensure the uninterrupted advance of 
the line, we see that when drill regulations give the brigade a 
front of not more than 1,200 yards in attack when the brigade 
is part of a general battle line, or of 2,000 yards from flank to 
flank when making an enveloping attack alone, it is no more than 
giving what is a safe rule to follow. This, remember, applies 
only to the initial deployment of the regiment or the brigade for 
battle, because as paragraph 348, Infantry Drill Regulations, says, 
“the limits necessitated by the subsequent progress of the combat 
cannot be foreseen.” 


, 


The defense —Paragraph 344, Infantry Drill Regulations, says 
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that in defense the front of a regiment operating alone or when 
posted near the flank of an extended battle line, should seldom 
exceed 600 yards. The reason for this rule is evident when we 
reflect that a regiment under the conditions given may at any 
time be called upon to extend its line to a considerable distance 
to one or both flanks to meet an enveloping attack as well as to 
replace losses in the original line. When posted as an interior 
regiment, the regiment must not have more than 800 yards of 
front. Even fifteen per cent of losses due to all causes would 
necessitate the putting in by the colonel of his last reserves to 
give one and a half men per yard of front. And it must be 
remembered that when the enemy is drawing near the position, 
every man that can find room on the firing line will be put there 
The same reasoning gives us the figures arrived at for the front 
of a brigade on the defense when part of a general battle line 
as 1,600 yards and the same when acting alone. We cannot tell 
just where the enemy’s attack may break through, and the divi 
sion reserves may not be immediately available. For that reason, 
the brigade commander must have at hand the means necessary 
to restore his line at least temporarily. 

A front of 1,600 yards for the brigade on the defense will 
give a front of not more than 3,200 yards for the division on 
the defense, as a division reserve of at least a brigade must be 
held out. This seems at wide variance with paragraph 278, 
Field Service Regulations. An analysis of the latter will show, 
however, that the distances there given are for the units only 
when acting as part of a general line and not on the flank of 
such line. And there is no provision for other than what is there 
designated as local reserves. It is not clear whether such local 
reserves are under command of the colonels or the brigade com 
mander ; if the regiment spoken of, presumably under the brigade 
commander ; if a battalion from each regiment, presumably under 
the colonels. Then there is an interval of a hundred yards called 
for between companies and 150 yards between adjacent battalions 
Presumably these intervals are to be filled up at the critical time 
by the supports or “local reserves.” But that will necessitate the 
putting on the line of every man of such supports and reserves 
Even without any losses whatever, this gives barely one man per 
yard, not enough at the time the enemy’s line is drawing near 
the position, and as in such a contingency the losses must be 
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severe, it is evident that at the time the line should be the strong- 
est, it will have much less than one man per yard. 

The discrepancy between the 3,200 yards of the Infantry Drill 
Reguiations and the 9,000 yards of the Field Service Regulations, 
for a division acting as part of a general line and not on the 
flank, is a wide one, but it is a discrepancy more apparent than 
real. In the first place, the front of 9,000 yards is one that 
“may be occupied under favorable conditions.” “Favorable con- 
ditions” may justify any tactical movement, however bizarre. It 
“would be well for the division commander to be sure that the 
conditions were so favorable as to justify such an extended 
front. Then again, Field Service Regulations say that with a 
division thus extended, the active use of the general reserve is 
implied. In other words, it is an evil, and you must have a 
remedy for the evil near at hand. Of course, such a length of 
line will be occupied when the mission of the division impera- 
tively calls for this extension, but under such circumstances, it 
would be well to hold the line but very thinly at first until the 
enemy’s attack fully develops so that “the active use of the 
general reserve” and of all reserves may be found possible, as 
unless the line is unusually strong or has been heavily strength- 
ened, no division can hold 9,000 yards of front against a de- 
termined attack made all along that front. The divisional re- 
serve, if held in one central position, will be probably at least 
two and a half miles to three miles from the flanks, and active 
support will be a matter of maybe an hour. If the reserve be 
split up into two or more bodies this time will, of course, be 
greatly reduced, but then the division commander loses the ad- 
vantage of having his reserve intact. 


ORDERS. 


The Infantry Drill Regulations (par. 342) say: “The regi- 
ment is deployed by the colonel’s order to the commander of 
battalions and special units,” that is, to the combat units. This 
order follows the form with which we are all familiar, and while 
it will usually be given verbally, it must nevertheless be com- 
plete. It gives information of the situation and the proposed plan 
of action. This, whether it be attack or defense. If the former, 
the order assigns each combat unit its objective or line of ad- 
vance in clear terms; if the latter, its sector to defend. A regi- 
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ment must always hold out its own reserve from the line first 
deployed. The three combat units, the battalions, will be divided, 
therefore, into two parts, the deployed line and the reserve. In 
addition to the three combat units of the regiment, the order 
must prescribe the employment and the position of the machine 
guns and of the mounted scouts. 

Field Service Regulations and Infantry Drill Regulations pre- 
scribe the forms and the manner of issuing orders, but it is the 
spirit rather than the wording of the regulations pertaining to 
orders that we must endeavor to get. Krueger’s translation of 
Balck’s Infantry Tactics, pages 243 to 246, gives an epitome of 
the principles underlying combat orders that is invaluable to the 
military student. We all know that the orders for units larger 
than a brigade are almost invariably written and even for a 
brigade the advantages of the written order are obvious, but we 
must remember that in combat it is only the initial orders that 
usually can be written. In a rencontre engagement involving 
forces as large as a division, there will generally not be sufficient 
time to issue written orders. In such a case, the division is 
usually committed to the attack by the issuance of orders verbally 
to each unit concerned, and successively as they come into action. 
After troops are in the way of taking up the formations neces- 
sary to carry out the mission enjoined upon them in the written 
order, further orders are almost invariably verbal and usually 
delivered by mounted officers, who, if time permits, will make 
brief notes of the orders they are to deliver, but if time does 
not permit, will depend upon memory and their understanding of 
the general plan, the “doctrine,” to express the wishes of the 
commanding officer correctly. That is why it is so necessary that 
all the staff of the commanding officer know what the plans of 
their chief are. No more can be said here upon that part of the 
subject without going into the duties of the chief of staff, upon 
which a separate volume might be written. 

Balck says: 

Modern fire effect does not permit a commander to direct the 
course of an action by despatching adjutants from time to time. 
This must be borne in mind when issuing a combat order. Such 


an order can only regulate the launching of the troops into 
action and prescribe a task for their future guidance. 


Balck further cautions against indefiniteness of mission in 
orders. For instance, he says it is not sufficient to tell troops to 
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occupy a certain point; they must be told whether or not they 
are to defend it. To direct troops “to oppose” the enemy :is 
extremely vague as to mission. The order should specify directly 
whether they are “to attack” the enemy or “to defend” a posi- 
tion. If the latter, they must know the commanding general's 
“doctrine,” whether he intends to seek a decision by taking the 
opportunity for a counter-attack, whether he wishes to fight 
merely a delaying action, or whether he intends to avoid a de- 
cision by withdrawing. Only when the plans and purposes of 
the commander are definitely known is it justifiable to give troops 
the mission “to oppose the advance of the enemy without be- 
coming seriously engaged.” This gives such an indefinite mission 
that it is excusable only when there is a perfect agreement be- 
tween the commander and his subordinates as to the mission of 
the entire command. 

A common cause of disagreement between the commander and 
his subordinates as to the intentions of the former is the inter- 
pretation on the part of the subordinate put upon the reproduc- 
tion of such intention in written orders. The superior remembers 
only that mentally his intentions were clear and what he desired 
to say at the time he wrote the order. What he really said in 
the order may, to his mind, be perfectly clear, since he holds the 
key to the interpretation, but his subordinate has no intuitive 
means at hand to divine other than the usual meaning of the 
phrases in which the order is couched. Sedgwick’s staff dunce 
may be a historical myth, but it is well for the commander who 
issues orders always to remember that even the most intelligent 
of his subordinates has but one means of interpreting orders and 
that is his v .derstanding of the usual meaning of the words and 
phrases which make up the orders. 

Even Balck can give in only general terms what an order 
should contain. But he is clear as to many things that an order 
must not contain. For instance, orders should not provide for 
mairitaining communication, for the protection of the flanks, and 
for keeping up local reconnaissance, since these matters are at- 
tended to as a matter of course by every leader responsible for 
giving orders within the limits of his own command. 


TIME OF OPENING THE INFANTRY ATTACK. 


When acting on the offensive, the time for launching the in- 
fantry attack is a matter of most serious concern to the battle 
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commander. Both French and German drill regulations dwell 


upon the importance of the offensive, and everywhere show a 
preference for that role. The principles of combat enunciated 
do not differ in principle from each other, and it may be said 
that practically all of the European armies and the Japanese army 
take their inspiration from one or the other. 

The attack on an enemy in position presupposes the closest 
cooperation between the infantry and the artillery. “The most 
difficult task that infantry may be called upon to perform con 
sists of advancing over an open plain in the face of unsubdued 
artillery, when the situation does not permit night or the effect 
of an envelopment to be awaited” (Balck). The attack is based 
upon a superiority in either quantity or quality of the infantry 
but not necessarily of the artillery. It will, therefore, often be 
impossible for the infantry destined for the attack to wait until 
the enemy’s artillery is subdued. 

Balck calls attention to the fact that the German Field Artillery 
Drill Regulations lays down the principle that the artillery, 
equipped with shielded guns, can devote itself for some time to 
the most important target, the infantry, without regard to the 
hostile artillery, contenting itself with merely occupying the 
latter's attention; that while it requires curved fire and a good 
deal of ammunition to silence artillery in a concealed position, 
artillery so posted cannot fire upon advancing skirmishers; and 
that for that reason the advancing skirmishers of the assailant 
will force the hostile artillery to leave its cover and expose itself 
to the attacker's artillery—the result will be that the artillery of 
both sides will engage each other's attention with but part of 
their guns and concentrate the remainder on the hostile infantry 
“It is obvious that the infantry will very soon demand of its 
artillery in definite terms that it should first annihilate the hostile 
artillery before the infantry can think of continuing the attack.” 
This view is no doubt influenced by the German attitude to 
wards the use of indirect fire of the artillery and seems to get 
no support from the regulations of the other nations for that 
arm. The British General Staff has issued instructions, based 
upon the lessons learned in the Russo-Japanese war, that the 
infantry attack should be launched without awaiting the result 
of the artillery combat but that the infantry must insist upon the 
artillery completely engaging the attention of the hostile guns 
during the advance. This because the hostile artillery can be 
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permanently silenced only under very exceptional circumstances, 
and when temporarily silenced, it will resume its fire again when 
that of the enemy directed at it abates. This would seem to, be 
the correct view. The Austrian combat regulations say that 
since, so long as the artillery engaged with the hostile batteries 
has not achieved a noticeable success or is not at least neutralizing 
the hostile artillery, the infantry attack must remain a difficult 
undertaking, the artillery must be given an opportunity and the 
necessary time for effectively preparing the infantry attack. This 
is, in effect, the regulations of both France and Italy and fixes 
in a general way the time during the combat for launching the 
infantry attack. But there will undoubtedly come many occa- 
sions on the battlefield when the infantry must advance even in 
the face of undoubted superiority in artillery fire on the part of 
the enemy. At such a time, the infantry must look to the artillery 
to apply the German principle of active support even in the face 
of the heaviest losses and under heavy infantry fire. 


> COMMUNICATION, 


Balck points out that the difficulties of providing for coopera- 
tion between infantry and artillery are due to the impossibility 
of distinguishing at all times with certainty between friend and 
foe, and this brings up the question of communication between 
the advancing infantry attack and the supporting artillery. The 
coordination of the work of the two arms must be in direct 
proportion to the efficiency of such communication. The German 
regulations enjoin upon the artillery the task of keeping up such 
communication, and for this purpose officers who report by 
signal or by telephone are sent forward with the infantry line. 
It requires strict attention on the part of the infantry to make 
its work harmonize with that of the artillery, or rather to take 
advantage of the opportunities the artillery fire creates, since 
strictly speaking, the “harmonizing” must and will be done by 
the artillery. But the infantry must, for example, take advantage 
of the fact that the hostile infantry is temporarily driven to cover 
by a burst of artillery fire to gain ground to the front. The 
French say: 


Every rafale of the artillery will either cause the most ad- 
-red line to make a rush, or the troops of the rear line to 
ime up to the firing line in order to reinforce it or to carry it 
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forward as much as possible. Thus the rafale becomes a veritable 
shield for the infantry (Langlois). 

And this brings up the subject of the firing of the artillery over 
the heads of its own infantry and of the range to which such 
fire should continue. When a division forms but a part of an 
extended battle line, it will be absolutely necessary for the artillery 
to fire over the heads of its own infantry, as favorable positions 
for fire cannot be found on the flanks. All tacticians agree that 
this fire close over the heads of its own infantry will not only 
be often the only artillery fire possible, but many of them believe 
in its advisability, even when favorable positions on the flanks 
of the advancing infantry can be found. This by reason of the 
moral support such fire gives to its own infantry. It is a psycho- 
logical factor in favor of the attack, of which advantage will 
often be taken. The effect of artillery fire is mostly moral. Its 
efficiency is greatest when used against untrained or only partially 
trained troops, but often foot troops that will stand unflinchingly 
a rifle fire that decimates their ranks will break under an artillery 
fire without knowing whether such fire is inflicting losses or not. 
De Wet tells us in his memoirs that on two different occasions 
his burghers ran away under the fire of artillery without having 
lost a single man. And the moral effect of artillery is as great 
on friend as on foe, raising the morale of one as it lowers that 
of the other. Its effect on friend is greatest when its use is 
evident to their senses, as by hearing the screeching of the shell 
or shrapnel over their heads—shell and shrapnel that they know 
is searching out and terrorizing the enemy. A Japanese general 
is reported as saying at the battle of Liao-Yang: “See that 
battery firing in front of us; it aims at the Russian redoubts at 
3,500 meters, and it is composed of mountain guns. I am sure 
that at this distance it is not hitting many Russians, but I have 
no doubt of the pleasure which our Infantry, 2,000 meters in 
front of us, take in hearing the shells go over their heads.” 

But to untrained troops unaccustomed to the sound of shells 
shrieking over their heads, it may appear that such shells are 
hostile and not helpful to them. Even friendly artillery may in 
such a case prove a danger. This fact brings out the importance 
of accustoming troops by drill to the sound of artillery firing 
over their heads, because the fact cannot be too strongly dwelt 
upon that the danger in future battles to the infantry advancing 
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to the attack will not come from the friendly artillery firing too 
long and endangering its own infantry as it approaches the 
enemy's position but rather from its magnifying the danger of 
such a contretemps and ceasing fire too soon. Infantry training 
must emphasize the fact that it is better for infantry to have 
the artillery continue the fire on the position it is about to attack 
up to the time of the last rush, even at the risk of a few shells 
bursting short and among friendly troops, rather than to have 
the morale of the defenders heightened, as it would be heightened 
by finding itself relieved from the demoralizing fire of the 
artillery, at the very time we want every factor brought into 
play to lower it. 


THE DEFENSIVE. 


Many of the principles so far dwelt upon apply equally well 
to the attack or to the defense. In the remainder the offensive 
is emphasized, because after all it is the offensive only that gives 
decisive results. “The defense may repulse the enemy, but only 
the attack can annihilate him” (Baleck). But of course, troops 
at times are forced to the defensive, and the tactical principles 
involved must be kept in mind on the defensive equally as on 
the offensive. 


The defensive may be divided into two broad classes: one, the 


purely passive defense that seeks simply the repulsc of the enemy 
or his withdrawal; the other, the defense that is seeking a de- 
cision. In the former, the mission is attained if the enemy with- 
draws without fighting; in the latter, opportunity is sought for 
a counter attack and the assumption of the offensive at the first 
favorable opportunity. 


It is manifest that different principles must be followed to a 
great extent in the conduct of one kind of defense from those 
that must govern in the other. For instance, to the purely pas- 
sive defense, the presence of an impassible obstacle in front is 
most advantageous, while to the defense seeking a decision such 
an obstacle would be fatal. The passive defense need keep a 
reserve only large enough to fill up any part of its line where 
losses have been incurred; the defense seeking a decision must 
keep a reserve not only large enough to replace losses until the 
enemy is repulsed but one that in addition will serve for the 
counter attack that must follow. “The change from the tactical 
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defensive to the offensive offers the same difficulties as the corre 
sponding strategical move. But in the former case there is 
present in addition the element of danger and the difficulty of 
perceiving the right movement” ( Balck). The greatest disadvan 
tage of the defensive is the fact that the initiative is wholly in 
the hands of the enemy. He makes the first plays, and the de 
fense must play to his lead. The terrain is all-important to the 
defense. For that reason, the force that feels obliged to confine 
itself to the defensive must use every precaution against surprise 
so as not to be compelled to take up a position on ground un 
favorable to it. 

The defense must select one position and must confine itself 
to that. All military writers dwell upon the objections to ad 
vanced positions. Griepenkerl, in his discussion of the position 
in readiness (18th letter), epitomizes the objections to advanced 
positions when taking up a defensive position, but it is difficult 
to reconcile his decision to occupy the farm of St. Hubert with 
his arguments against advanced positions, execept as a justifica 
tion of history. His contention is that St. Hubert constitutes 
an advanced post, the ocgupation of which is not only permissible 
but is obligatory to the defense. It is true that St. Hubert lies 
well within effective rifle range of the main defensive line selected 
and in that respect calls for occupation as an advanced post, but 
in the size of the force necessary to hold it, the ultimate precipi- 
tate retreat of which may involve a large part of the main line, 
and the fact that this force may be wholly sacrificed or compel 
heavy reinforcement, we have the main objections to advanced 
positions. In general, advanced positions are such that the extent 
and the size of the force necessary to hold them may commit 
the defense ultimately to defending a line in advance of the one 
prepared. Such are always objectionable. The defense must 
select one line and devote all his energies to holding on there 
And it must be remembered that troops driven from position 
by a determined attack of the enemy will find it impossible to 
take up and seriously defend any other position within several 
miles to the rear of the one abandoned. 

This brings up the subject of rallying positions and with 
drawal from action. When infantry is withdrawn from the 


firing line, if it has been seriously engaged, it will be necessary 
to move it to the rear in deployed formation, and it will be use 
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less to try to assemble the units until they have moved so far to 
the rear as to be well out of range of the enemy. Unless both 
a serious obstacle to the further advance of the enemy interposes _ 
and complete cover from fire is available, the distance that troops 
may have to move to the rear before being assembled may be 
as great as two or even three miles. For a force as large as a 
division, a rallying position less than that distance in rear, unless 
it possesses unusual natural strength, is not practicable. Bud- 
decke’s defensive problems illustrate this principle (“Tactical De- 
cisions and Orders’). In covering the withdrawal of troops 
already engaged, machine guns find a big field of usefulness. 
They are placed so as to bring an unexpected and heavy fire 
against the advancing enemy’s lines. 

[In defensive combat, as the purely passive defense must be 
the exception and the defense seeking a decision the rule, the 
counter attack is one of its most important phases. The time 
for launching and the force employed are the governing con- 
siderations. The time may vary from the early period when the 
enemy is still in the act of deploying up to the period when the 
enemy is checked in his firial assault. The counter attack here 
meant is the act of the commander of the whole forces. In any 
large engagement, there will, of course, be local counter attacks, 
and those are governed, in general, by the same considerations 
as govern the main counter attack. Surprise is an essential ele- 
ment to success, and this consideration necessitates keeping the 
position of the reserves concealed from even the enemy’s cavalry. 
None but very general rules can be given as to the exact time for 
launching the counter attack. Balck says it must take place when 
the opponent is under the most effective fire at short range. We 
must note the distinction that many foreign military writers make 
between the counter attack and the offensive return. The latter 
is but one form of the former. An offensive return is made 
usually after the attacker has penetrated into the position, and 
reckons with the fact that at that time his troops are exhausted 
and in confusion. It is usually local, but a decided advantage 
gained by one offensive return in a portion of the field may point 
the proper time for making the main counter attack. 

In the defense the sector of the line that each unit is to defend 
is definitely fixed. In general, the line is but lightly occupied at 
first, and the greater part of the entire force is held as supports 
or reserves. For instance, in a division holding an entrenched 
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line, a brigade will be held as a general reserve; a regiment or 
even two regiments of each brigade as a brigade reserve; and 
a battalion in each regiment as a regimental reserve. In the 
combat units—the battalions—one or two companies will be held 
out at first as supports, usually only one as the front will be 
divided among at ieast three companies. Those in turn may have 
no more than a fourth of each company on the lines until the 
direction of the enemy’s attack is fairly well developed. The 
general reserve is for the purpose of making the counter attack, 
the brigade reserves for reinforcing any part of the line, the 
regimental reserves and the battalion supports for local counter 
attacks or for reenforcing either their own section or a nearby 
section of the general line. 

Remember always that “the invariable guiding principle in de 
fense is to make the most profitable use of fire.” 

I will close this article with a quotation from Balck that I think 
serves as a guide to the principles underlying the action of infan- 
try in both the attack and the defense: 


Infantry is as well adapted for combat with firearms as for 
combat with the bayonet, for attack as for defense, for action 
in close as in extended order. It can fight-on any terrain which 
is at all passable, and is more independent of weather and sea- 
sons than the other arms. It surpasses the other arms in en- 
durance ; a man, on account of his will power, bearing privations 
and exertions better than a horse. On the other hand, the losses 
suffered by foot troops in action and through exertions on the 
march are greater (by far) than those of the mounted arms. 


In proportion as the advantages of the infantry are utilized 
and its disadvantages minimized must be its success in warfare. 
In proportion to the success of the infantry will be the success 
of the entire army. 


D 


The second Great Need of our Mobile Army. 


Adequate strength to permit of efficient training and for form 
ing a first line of defense. 


D 





Student’s Camps of Instruction. 


By Major Charles Gerhardt, 10th Infantry. 


S military preparation by the Nation includes the prepara- 
tion of the standing army, public attention has been 
focussed upon the latter, the concrete and visible object, 

until “What is the matter with the Army?” has become a stock 
phrase that implies a great deal but does not mean very much. 
\lso introspection on the part of the Army has magnified small 
matters and provoked discussions by which the general public, un- 
familiar with technical details and not able to take these profes- 
sioral discussions at their proper value, has been unduly im- 
pressed. As far as I know, there never has been anything the 
matter with “The Army” when an important work had to be done, 
whether in building telegraph lines in Alaska, instituting civil 
government in Cuba and the Philippines, administering Indian 
Agencies, or doing many other things outside the profession. 

An honorable professional record also shows that the spirit 
and steadfast purpose of the Regular Army have brought suc- 
cess in spite of faulty organization and lack of proper equip- 
ment. 

Our discussions have served a useful purpose in helping to 
show the actual and present necessity of developing the military 
resources of the Nation. 

In the desire to develop these military resources, some have 
looked to our standing army as a school, some have pinned their 
faith to military schools and colleges, some to the Organized Mi- 
litia, while not a few have seen their only hope in conscription 
or compulsory military service. 

So far the output of the standing army has not sufficed, though 
it has helped schools and the Organized Militia to keep alive 
some military spirit and interest. 

Conscription or compulsory military service has only been 
looked for as a result of a rude awakening by some unforeseen 
disaster. 

Various excellent schemes and plans proposed have not come 
to pass because they failed to arouse sufficient public interest to 
secure the necessary legislation. 

672 
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It remained then to hit upon something that seemed to meet 


with popular favor and that would give promise of actual and 
present results, and a beginning has been made this past summer 
in the Students’ Military Instruction Camps held at Gettysburg 
and Monterey. 

Colleges had manifested great interest in the opportunity af- 
forded their students, but no definite steps were taken until after 
the new administration came in on March 4. 

This necessary delay decreased the number attending, as mam 
students make their arrangements for the ensuing summer about 
Christmas time. The Chief of Staff took a lively personal in 
terest in the project, and the War Department went ahead to do 
what it could with the means at hand. The Chief of Staff sent 
out the following letter to a large number of colleges and schools : 


1. The Secretary of War has decided to hold two experimental 
military camps of instruction for students of educational institu- 
tions during the coming summer vacation period. Should these 
camps prove a success, it is intended to hold them annually, one 
in each of the four sections of the country. 

2. The object of these camps is, primarily, to increase the pres 
ent inadequate personnel of the trained military reserve of the 
United States by a class of men from whom, in time of a na- 
tional emergency, a large proportion of the commissioned officers 
will probably be drawn, and upon whose military judgment at 
such a time the lives of many other men will in a measure de- 
pend. 

The object sought is not in any way one of military aggrandize 
ment but a means of meeting a vital need confronting a peaceful, 
unmilitary, though warlike nation to preserve that desired peace 
and prosperity by the best known precaution; viz, a more thor- 
ough preparation and equipment to resist any effort to break 
such peace. ‘ 

3. The plan, in brief, is as follows: 

All students over seventeen years of age and physically quali 
fied volunteering for this instruction and who are properly recom- 
mended by the officer detailed as military instructor at the in 
stitution or the president of the same where no such officer is de 
tailed, be allowed to participate in the camp of instruction under 
the following provisions : 

a. That their attendance at the camp will be for the entire 
period, unless compelled by actual necessity to leave before that 
time. 

b. That they will render themselves during this period sub 
servient to the rules and regulations of military discipline, the 
commanding officer having authority to discontinue their attend- 
ance upon violation thereof. 
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c. That the expense of transportation to and from camps, cost 
of uniforms needed—2 pairs of breeches khaki, hat, leggings, 
olive-drab shirt (about $7.66 per man)—and subsistence 
(about $1.75 per week) will be borne by the student, same to be 
deposited in advance. 

d. That the Government will furnish without cost, same to 
be turned in upon completion of camp, the following: cots, 
blankets, mosquito bars or nets, tentage, cooking outfits; also a 
complete infantry equipment for each man, both quartermaster 
and ordnance property; the necessary transportation; and such 
other articles as may be found necessary. 

e. That the Government will provide the necessary personnel 
for instruction, organization, and sanitation. 

4. These camps will be held during the coming summer, one at 
Gettysburg National Park, Pennsylvania, from July 6th to August 
15th inclusive, and the other at the Presidio of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, from July Ist to August 8th inclusive. 

5. The instruction and military exercises will be confined, as 
far as practicable, to the mornings, and take up about an average 
of four hours’ work per day. This will be real military work, not 
play, and will include a practical appication of the proper pre- 
cautions of health, care of the person, camping and marching, 
instruction in military policy, military instruction both theoretical 
and practical in the actual handling of troops in the field under 
simulated battle conditions, and instruction in shooting by actual 
practice on a target range. The afternoons and evenings will, so 
far as practicable, with due regard to proper supervision and mili- 
tary necessities, be at the student’s disposal. 

6. The necessary personnel for instruction, equipment and 
maintenance of the camp, arms, ammunition, etc., will be fur- 
nished by the Government for the duration of the camp. 

This will include proper and ample tent accommodation, a suf- 
ficient number of bakers and cooks with apparatus for cooking, 
adequate hospital and medical attendance, wagon transportation 
necessary, and, in short, everything that can be properly, accord- 
ing to law, used for the proper equipment, health, and comfort of 
those attending. Reduced rates on railroads, it is hoped, will be 
procured for those attending. 

In return therefor, it is expected the students will give their 
best and most honest endeavor to further the success of the in- 
struction. 

?. It is thought the plan will meet with the approval of the 
college authorities, the students, and the parents for the following 
reasons : a healthy, out-of-door life for the summer vacation and 
at less expense than usually required when away from home; 
habits of obedience, command, self-control, order, and personal 
hygiene ; the interest of the locality selected; the mutual benefit 
received by institutions, the opportunity afforded for atheltic 
work, and the knowledge gained in the military art through which, 
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should their country at any time stand in need of their services, 
they will be better fitted to discharge their duty. A certificate of 
attendance will be given to each student attending the entire 
camp. 

8. It is requested that college presidents and instructors aid in 
presenting this plan, as it is, before the students and that they 
designate properly qualified persons to receive applications for 
attendance who will pass upon moral and physical qualifications 
and will forward names of successful applicants as follows: 

a. Names of those desiring to attend the camp at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to The Adjutant General, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

b. Those desiring to attend the camp at the Presidio of 
Monterey, California, to The Adjutant General, Western Depart- 
ment, San Francisco, California. 

For further or more detailed information on the subject, letters 
should be written to above-named officers, or direct to the Adju- 
tant General, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., who will forward 
the communication to the proper person. 

9. The War Department is very desirous of making these ex- 
perimental camps a success in every way and invites and desires 
any suggestion towards their improvement you may wish to make. 
If they are a success, it is hoped Congress will make appropria- 
tions in the future so that there will be less expense involved to 
the students. 

On account of the short time which will elapse before the hold- 
ing of this year’s encampments, it is hoped you will take early 
action on this communication, give it publicity, and further its 
purpose by your personal encouragement. 


Between the sending out of this letter and the opening of the 
camps, there was considerable work to be done in the selection of 
an interested commissioned personnel, the preparation of pro- 
grams, selection and ordering of troops, arrangements for supply 
and equipment, selection and assignment of lectures and talks by 
available officers, receiving applications from students, answer- 
ing many inquiries from students and the press, and attending to 
the numerous requirements of a new project which was about to 
be put on trial and whose success was of vital importance. An 
officer in the Chief of Staff’s Office at Washington was charged 
with the preliminary work for Gettysburg, and the Department 
militia officer, Western Department, for Monterey. 


The Veterans’ Reunion Camp, which closed just before the 
student camp opened at Gettysburg, afforded convenient facilities 
in the way of shelter, and the desired regular troops were al- 
ready at hand, so that the necessary tentage was found standing, 
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and all arms and auxiliary troops were available for instruction 
and demonstration. At Monterey, they were not so fortunate, as 
they had no field artillery or signal detachment. 

There was earnest cooperation on the part of the colleges and 
schools and such practical support that twenty-seven institutions 
were represented at Monterey by sixty-four students and fifty- 
two at Gettysburg by one hundred and sixty-two students. 

At both places, the students were organized as a single infan- 
try company with studént lieutenants at Monterey and regular 4 
lieutenants at Gettysburg. 3 





THE MONTEREY CAMP. 






























Extracts from report: 


Location: about two miles from the Presidio of Monterey in 
Pacific Grove, California, on land owned by the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company ; the site selected was near the street-car line, near 
places of amusement and recreation, and was in a quiet, prohibi- 
tion town; shower baths, latrines and lavatories were connected 
with the city sewerage ; paths and ground flooring for tents were 
made of decomposed stone which packed well, was clean, dry, and q 
inexpensive. 

Students not exceeding six in each were quartered in pyramidal 3 
tents and were provided with cots, bedsacks filled with straw, ; 
blankets, etc. 

Troops: two companies of infantry served continuously at the 
camp; one field hospital and one ambulance company from July 
19th to July 25th; one unit field bakery throughout the encamp- 
ment; other infantry and cavalry troops from the Presidio of 
Monterey were furnished when needed. 

Selected noncommissioned officers and regular enlisted men 
acted as group instructors in the various exercises. 

Four sets of student officers and noncommissioned officers were 
appointed during the encampment. 





Schedule of Instruction. 


Tues., July 1, 8.00- 7.00 Organization of camp. 
Wed., July 2, 8.00- 9.00 Talk: purpose of the experimental 


camp. . 
9.00- 9.30 Talk: routine of camp. | 
9.30-10.30 Drill: rifle and equipment,nomen- ‘ 


clature, etc.; making pack; 
pitching and striking shelter 
tents. 
10.30-12.00 Drill: squad, extended order ; sig- 
nals ; use of ground, etc. 









Student’s 


Thurs., July 


Fri. July 
Sat., July 


Mon., July 


July 


July 


Thurs., July 
July 


July 


Mon., July 


Tues., July 
Wed., July 


Thurs., July 


Fri, July 


$.00- 9.00 
9.00-10.00 


10.00-12.00 


8.00- 9.00 
9.00-10.00 


10.00-12.00 


8.00- 8.30 
8.30- 9.30 
9.30-11.00 


11.00-12.00 
8.00- 9.00 
9.15-12.00 
8.00- 9.00 


9.00-12.00 


8.00- 9.00 
9.00-12.00 
8.00- 9.30 
9.30-12.30 
8.00- 9.00 


9.00-12.00 


8.00- 9.00 


9.00-12.00 
8.00-12.00 
8.00- 8.30 
8.30- 9.30 


9.30-10.00 
10.00-12.00 
8.00- 9.30 
9.30-12.30 
8.00- 9.00 
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Talk: personal hygiene. 

Drill: company, extended order ; 
signals ; use of ground, etc. 

Target practice: sighting, aiming, 
and position drills, and gallery 
practice. 

Holiday. 

Talk: map reading, field orders 

Drill: company, extended order ; 
signals ; use of ground, etc. 

Target practice: sighting, aiming, 
and position drills, and gallery 
practice. 

Talk : the enlisted man. 

Talk : camp hygiene. 

Drill: company, extended order ; 
signals; use of ground, etc. 

Demonstration : loading wagons. 

Talk: patrols and messages. 

Maneuver : patrolling. 

Talk: service of security, espe- 
cially advance and rear guards 
and mounted scouts. 

Maneuver: advance 
rear guard. 

Talk : service of security-outposts. 

Maneuver: outpost. 

Drill: tent pitching. 

Demonstration: machine guns. 

Demonstration talk: pack trans- 
portation. 

Demonstration exercise: rail 
transportation of troops, ani 
mals, wagons, baggage, etc. ; 
loading and unloading. 

Talk: sketching, road and posi 
tion. 

Problem: road sketch. 

Problem: position sketch. 

Drill: bayonet exercise. 

Talk: Military Policy of the 
United States. 

Talk: war game. 

Map: map maneuver. 

Talk : combat, especially offensive 

Maneuver : combat, attack. 

Talk: combat, especially de 
fensive. 


guard ‘and 
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Sat., 


Mon., 


Thurs., July 2 


Fri, July 


Sat., 
Mon., 


July 
July 


July 


Wed., 


Thurs., July : 


Fri.., 
Sat., 
Mon., 
Tues., 


Wed., 


July ¢ 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


9.00-12.00 


8.00- 9.00 
9.00-12.00 
8.00- 8.30 


8.30- 9.30 
9.30-12.30 


8.00- 9.00 
9.00-12.00 


8.00- 8.30 


8.30-10.00 
10.00-12.00 


8.00- 9.30 


9.30-12.00 


1.00- 4.00 


8.00- 9.00 
9.00-12.00 
8.00-12.00 
8.00-12.00 


1.00- 5.00 
8.00-12.00 


1.00- 5.00 
8.00-12.00 


1.00- 5.00 
8.00-12.00 
1.00- 5.00 
8.00-12.00 
7.30-12.00 
8.00-12.00 
8.00-12.00 


8.00-12.00 


Maneuver: combat, selection and 
occupation of a defensive po- 
sition. 

Talk: convoy. 

Maneuver: defense of a convoy. 

Drill: bayonet exercise and com- 
bat. 

Talk: intrenchments. 

Demonstration : location and con- 
struction of trenches and acces- 
sories. 

Demonstration: sanitary troops. 

Maneuver: combat, delaying ac- 
tion. 

Drill: bayonet exercise and com- 
bat. 

Drill: knots and lashings. 

Demonstration: bridges and ap- 
proaches. 

Talk: cavalry, organization and 
tactics. 

Demonstration : cavalry routine in 
camp; troop drill; horse train- 
ing. 

Drill: school of trooper, students 
riding (optional with students). 

Talk: solution of map problem. 

Demonstration : signal troops. 

Map problem: solution of. 

Target practice: rifle, 200 and 300 
yards; range finding and esti- 
mation. 

Target practice: rifle (optional). 

Target practice: rifle, 200 and 300 
yards; range finding and esti- 
mation. 

Target practice: rifle (optional). 

Target practice: rifle, 200 and 300 
yards ; pistol practice. 

Target practice: rifle (optional). 

Target practice: rifle, skirmish. 

Target practice: rifle (optional). 

Field Day. 

Practice march: with maneuver. 

Practice march: with maneuver. 

Target practice: rifle, skirmish. 
(individual cooking, supper). 

Practice march: with maneuver 
(individual cooking, breakfast). 
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Thurs., Aug. 7, 8.00-12.00 Maneuver: combat. 
Fri, Aug. 8, 7.00-12.00 Breaking camp. 

In addition to the above, fifteen minutes’ setting-up exercise or 
close-order drill was given each morning, and an address was 
given on sea-coast defenses. All the students by groups witnessed 
the complete process of bread baking ; the mixing, the baking, and 
the taking of the bread from the ovens. They also witnessed the 
field firing of a battalion of infantry. Blank ammunition was 
used in the field maneuvers, and tactical problems solved. 

Nineteen students qualified as “National Marksman” and 
twelve as “Junior Marksman,” Special Course C. 

The practice march, lasting five days including a rest on Sun- 
day, was easily made by the students, carrying rifle, belt, haver- 
sack, and canteen. Marches averaged seven miles with a daily 
maneuver in addition. On the march, the students were quar- 
tered in the new-model shelter-tent and furnished a camp 
guard. 


Discipline and health. 

The behavior of the students was excellent, discipline being 
gradually tightened. Extra fatigue was imposed upon some for 
minor derelictions. 

Health of the students was excellent, there being but one case 
of sickness (tonsilitis), which lasted but a few days. 

The students were weighed on July 6 and August 7. Forty- 
two showed a total gain of one hundred and seventy-four pounds 
and seventeen a total loss of thirty-five and three-quarters pounds. 


Recreation. 


Every facility was extended for amusement, recreation, and 
athletics. The use of tennis courts was obtained; dances and 
baseball games arranged; swimming, fishing, roller skating in- 
dulged in and concerts by a regular band with “teas” and social 
gatherings provided. 

About twenty-five students were permitted to ride cavalry 
horses daily during the afternoon, when selected sergeants gave 
mounted instruction. ‘This diversion was very popular with the 
students. 

A field day was arranged and developed considerable interest 
among members of the camp and residents of the neighborhood. 
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Remarks. 


The students were satisfied and pleased with their outing and 
instruction. : 
Very favorable comment on the camp has been made; the idea 
was lauded by the press, institutions of learning, prominent citi- 


zens, and the young men who attended. 


THE GETTYSBURG CAMP. 


This camp began, continued, and ended with an excellent esprit 
and was so successful an experiment as to fully justify the estab- 
lishment of similar camps in the future. 

It showed that we had made a successful beginning in popular 
military instruction of the youth of the land. 

The time was divided between a preliminary instruction camp 
at Gettysburg, a practice march to Mt. Gretna, and target practice 
at the latter place. The interest was sustained for the entire 
course, and the periods balanced well. 


Instruction. 


Theoretical—This inéluded the following talks given at Gettys- 
burg (10.45-11.45 a. m.): 


1. Object of Camp. 
2. Camp Sanitation and Hygiene. 
Use and Duties of Infantry. 
Value of Military Training. 
Personal Hygiene. 
Principles of Military Art. 
Military History of United States. 
Use and Duties of Cavalry. 
Psychology. 
Use and Duties of Field Artillery. 
Use and Duties of Signal Troops. 
Military Policy of United States. 
3. Organization and Interior Economy. 
Military Maps. 
. Foreign Armies. 
. Care of Wounded. 


There were also addresses by Generals Wood and Barry, UV. S. 
Army, and President Drinker of Lehigh University, which were 
of great value in emphasizing the importance of the instruction 
given. 
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Tactical walks (7.25-10.25) by groups were given on the morn- 



























| ing of the days preceding the corresponding exercises and cov 
ered patrolling, advance and rear guards, outposts, and attack. 
" Three afternoons were given to a lecture on the Battle of 
: Gettysburg, the students being taken to the positions occupied. 
There was a voluntary class in the afternoons for about ten 
days in the study of Hanna’s Tactical Principles. 
4 The interest was keen, but the hard practical work coming be 
t fore the lectures so fatigued some that they were unable to get 
; the maximum benefit, and the list might be cut down for future 
camps to about as follows: 
r 1. Object of Camp, Rules and Requirements ; Degree of Inter- 
course with Enlisted Men. 
> 2. Camp and Personal Sanitation and Hygiene; Care of Feet 
‘ 3. Condensation of Upton’s Military Policy. 
1. Explanation of Elements of a Division. Interior Economy 
, of a Company of Infantry. 
5. Tactical Use of the Three Arms and Signal Communication 
6. Infantry Combat from Company and Battalion View Point 
7. Supply of a Division in the Field. 
8. Sanitary Service in the Field. 
; 9. Value of Military Training, with Discussion pro and con 
10. Foreign Armies. 
A school in the duties of officers and noncommissioned officers 
two or three times a week would probably have been a valuable 
. addition. 
4 A desire for further study was manifested, and the following 
3 books were recommended to the students: 
Field Service Regulations ; 
Infantry Drill Regulations ; 
Tactical Principles, Hanna ; 
Military Map Reading, Sherrill. 
Demonstrations —These were by regular troops and con 
sisted of : 
tal 
War-strength infantry company in close and extended order ; 
. War-strength infantry company in attack ; 
,. 3. Signal communications ; 
e +. Battery field artillery drill ; 
n 5. Battery field artillery occupying position and using indirect 


fire ; 
6. Engineer company constructing simple type field intrench 
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ments, obstacles, mines, and fougasse with explosion of mines and 
fougasse ; 

7. Engineer company constructing and demolishing bridge ; 

8. Sanitary walk through camp and field hospital ; 

9. Cavalry troop, demonstration of value of horse training. 


These demonstrations were fine object lessons, but with a large 
number of camps, it probably will be difficult to supply the neces- 
sary troops in the future. 

Practical.—In this instruction, the first question that presented 
itself was the organization of the student body. 

Administration and disciplinary control pointed to a division 
into several companies, while the object lesson in an efficient field 
organization indicated a war-strength unit and, as there were just 
about the proper number of students for a war-strength com- 
pany, one was organized of four platoons with a regular lieuten- 
ant to each platoon. This organization proved an inspiration in 
itself and stimulated a decided interest in tactical work and also 
made clear the necessity of a lieutenant to each platoon rather 
than two to a company. It also showed that the squad formation 
should be emphasized from the beginning. 

The schedule was made up tentatively, but only the next day’s 
work was published at a daily conference of the officers held at 
retreat. 

This permitted keeping in touch with the observed development 
and avoided confusing changes in a published program. An at- 
tempt was made to build up the whole scheme around the cen- 
tral idea of the development and tactical use of the battalion of 
infantry as the fighting unit. 

Actually, we only covered the development and tactical use of 
the company. 

With the time available, the practical work, like the theoretical, 
had to be selected from a wide range and narrowed down to: 

Calisthenic exercises at reveille ; 

Gallery practice ; 

Broadsword and bayonet fencing ; 

Infantry close and extended order ; 

Elementary sketching ; 

Tent pitching ; 

Elementary artillery drill ; 

Elementary cavalry drill ; 

First aid ; 
Patrolling ; 
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Advance and rear guard ; 
Outpost ; 

Infantry attack ; 

Infantry defense ; 

Attack of convoy ; 

Defense of convoy ; 

Crossing stream when opposed. 





All regular formations were under arms, and an inspection of 
pieces was made at retreat. Instruction was given by officers only 
except in sketching and target practice. Ten minutes’ manual at 
retreat would have helped in making the execution automatic. 
The interest in the practical work (7.25-10.25 a. m.) was very 

keen and gratifying and allowed much to be left to voluntary 
afternoon periods in the following: 

Cavalry drill especially ; 

Artillery drill ; 

Gallery practice ; 

Fencing ; 
Sketching ; 
First aid. 























Blank ammunition was used in all the tactical exercises, and 
regular troops were used to oppose the advance guard, to attack 
the outpost, to attack the defensive position held (a fine demon- 
stration of an attack by the war-strength company), to defend 
the position attacked, and while on the march, to oppose the cross 
ing, defend the convoy, and to attack the convoy. 

A day was used for each separate exercise. 

The March.—The students struck their pyramidal tents, policed 
the grounds, left tables, chairs and screened mess-house behind 
and with the ordinary soldier equipment, started out to learn 
ordinary soldier work, digging their own latrine and kitchen pits, 
and making their own shelter camps. 

Heavy baggage and supplies were sent by rail to Mt. Gretna, 
packs were carried on wagons, and rifles, ammunition, and can- 
teens on person. 

Commendable fortitude was shown in keeping up, whether 
footsore or not, and there was a minimum of straggling and fall- 
ing out. Some slight and undeveloped students surprised observers 
by the way they kept up, and practically all seemed to show pride 
in walking every step of the way. 
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The marches were made short so that no ill results would fo! 
low, but a good gait was taken while marching. 

On leaving Harrisburg, a war situation was assumed and was 
maintained until arrival at Mt. Gretna. 

There were quite a number of sore feet, due most probably 
ill-fitting shoes. 


Itinerary. 
Miles 
Thurs., July 31,Break Camp Gettysburg, 1.00 
march to Klinde’s Farm 
ri, Aug. 1,March to Brahm’s Farm 
at. Aug. 2,March to Dillsburg 
un., Aug. 3,Rest 
Mon., Aug. 4,March to Harrisburg 
Tues., Aug. 5,March to Hummelstown 
(Crossing stream ) 
Wed., Aug. 6,March to Campbelltown 
( Attacking convoy ) 
Thurs., Aug. %,March to Mt. Gretna 
(Guarding convoy) 


Considerable interest was aroused among the inhabitants along 


the route, and the desire was several times expressed for the 
farmer boy to “get some of it, too.” 


Target Practice-—The situation was very pleasant at Mt 
Gretna; on a site furnished gratis by the railroad with shower 
baths and water connections for kitchen; within one hundred 
yards of a fine lake where swimming was allowed and taken full 
advantage of ; two hundred yards to the hotel with its comfort 
able porches and a detached hop room at disposal; two hundred 
yards to a baseball diamond ; four hundred yards to the summer 
village with store, bakery, moving picture shows, large dance hall, 
and other attractions. 

Fifteen minutes’ march took us to a well-equipped target range, 
where we had the use of twelve short-range and twelve mid-range 
firing points, so that we were able to shoot Special Course C three 
times in three days and with the ease of a regular army competi- 
tion. Five shots rapid fire at 200 yards at disappearing targets 
were also fired. 

There was a regular officer in charge with an assistant to regu 
late supply of ammunition, changing of details, and supervision | 
of telephone service ; an officer in the pit and one to each two fir- | 
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ing points; a regular noncommissioned officer or private at each 
firing point and target; and two students at each target to raise 
and lower. 

| have never seen better recruit work. During these three 
days’ practice, not one cartridge was discharged accidentally or 
carelessly. Almost all qualified as marksmen. The high score of 
those who had not previous practice with a service rifle on a tar 
get range was 151 out of 150. Some with previous practice did 
better. 


The student. 


Personnel.—Taken as a whole, the personnel was exceptionally 
fine. Those 18 or over wanted information and looked after 
their own behavior ; those under 18 seemed to look for and needed 
control and were thus out of place. 

Health—The health of the students was excellent in spite of a 
pest of flies. The typhoid inoculation was given and, when it was 
learned that smallpox existed near Mt. Gretna, the students were 
vaccinated against this disease. No measurements were taken, 
but almost all showed an improvement physically. 

Recreation—Hops were encouraged and baseball games ar- 
ranged, and the Chaplain, 5th Infantry, very kindly put up his 
recreation tent near the Student Camp and used it for moving- 
picture shows and services. It also served as the lecture tent. 
The people of the vicinity were uniformly kind and interested. 
The churches extended cordial invitations to their services. 

/nterest.—Interest was keen throughout on the part of the stu 
dents, visiting fathers and mothers, officers, and others who 
were near and not connected with the project. Interest is so vital 
a necessity that the condition of paying something for the in- 
struction seems necessary in order to be sure of getting an 
interested man. Free picnics would be hard to control. 

The following extracts from a student’s letter show about the 
average state of mind: 


[ can unhesitatingly say that the camp was in every respect a 
most successful one looking at it from every angle, and there is no 
doubt that the establishment of more camps similar to the one at 
Gettysburg would be an important feature in the military develop- 
ment of the country. Before attending the camp I was a firm ad- 
vocate of that “penny wise, pound foolish” doctrine of those peace 
advocates who do not believe in being prepared for a war, but 
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after attending the camp | was forcibly impressed with the fallacy 
of such a doctrine. I have one or two suggestions to offer with 
reference to the camp, but they are of minor importance. 

That those students having previous military experience be placed 
in a company by themselves or separated from those students who 
have had no previous military experience ; t. ¢., only for the pur- 
pose of drill. 

\ few of the students at the camp remarked that the officers 
were not strict enough in forcing discipline, but from my observa- 
tions of the camp any strict disciplinary measures were unneces- 
sary, as the boys executed every command with vim and snap, 
this being due in no small measure to the great respect which the 
boys had for the officers in charge of the camp. 

In conclusion, I might say that little can be said in criticism of 
the camp while much may be said in praise of it; that the object 
of the camp is a most praiseworthy one, and I trust that the War 
Department will see its way clear to establish more camps next 
year, as the military instruction obtained from attendance at such 
camps will prove of inestimable value to the students themselves 
and to the country at large. 




































































The press has published favorable articles, some original and 
some contributed by fathers of students, the most prominent of 
whom is President Drinker of Lehigh University, who has be- 
come the president of the Society of the National Reserve Corps 
of the United States, which the students organized to perpetuate 
this movement. 





















CARRYING ON THE WORK. 


The students left camp with the fixed idea of doing missionary 
work at their colleges through personal effort, articles in college 
papers, and kodak views which they had collected. Newspapers 
and service journals are publishing articles from time to time, and 


the War Department has already begun its work for next year’s 
camps. 














It remains for us to do our part, and I would suggest that in- 
terested infantry officers not afraid of work send their names in 
to the War Department. Probably the best man is one who has 
been through the service schools and has had about a year’s serv- 
ice with troops. Recent service with troops is especially desirable 
so as to have all the minutiz of drill and routine at one’s fingers’ 
ends. The students are strong on questions. 

Success the coming year will mean a still greater one the next. 
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- 
ANOTHER PROJECT. 


With the student movement well on its way, another similar 
project occurs to me that should bring good results if given a 
fair show; viz, that all mobile troops in garrison in the United 
States be authorized to take into their ranks for a month’s or 
six weeks’ summer instruction in field work in camp, a sufficient 
number of men of proper qualifications for regular enlistment 
(not college students as a rule) between the ages of 18 and 25 
to raise each organization to war strength. The course of in- 
struction to be along the same general lines as for the student 
camps; no garrison work; men for instruction to make deposit 
to cover cost of uniform; to receive no transportation and no 
pay but to be fed and to be furnished the field uniform ; to receive 
a certificate of service for a minimum of one month’s completed, 
faithful work ; addresses to be kept; experimental the first year 
and without obligation ; no organized militia or naval reserves to 
be eligible ; colonels and other commanders to be allowed a free 
hand in arriving at results along the lines of field efficiency. 

If no contract is put before them tying them up for the future 
(and that is where the young men are apt to balk), there are single 
office buildings in New York City that will come very close to 
raising a company of infantry to war strength, and other cities 
and rural communities as well will help swell our ranks. 

This will give the rank and file a chance and allow the student 
camps to develop into schools for volunteer officers. 

It is hoped some energetic commanding officers will take the 
initiative and try it out. 

If the cavalry troop has not enough horses, it would be prac- 
ticable to drill the men by reliefs or let them bring their own 
and train them too. 

We will thus be getting a real reserve of the youth of the land, 
who in time of stress will be the ones to come to the front with 
or without obligation. 
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one ° . a to the 
Military Instruction in Colleges. 
4 Th 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Hale, Infantry. ie matt 
to at 
N a report submitted by one of the boards of officers detailed cor 
annually to inspect military educational institutions, it was J '¢ |! 
stated that in certain institutions of this class practical mili- 9 "° 
tary work was not contemplated and could not be maintained e p cloal 
It was not recommended, however, that this department in these J and 
cases should be abandoned, but on the contrary that it should be § the 1 
reorganized and retained, for it was thought that, properly con. 0 
ducted, it might be of great value to the Government and to the § anta 
institutions themselves. The latter do not find it practicable to Wj “™ 
include in their curriculum practical military drill as a part of and 
their student course, and the students themselves do not take an dem 
active interest in such drill. part 
Yet these institutions send forth every year large numbers oi a 
graduates who become men of prominence and influence in the den 
affairs of our country, not only in business but also in politics, irks 
and in such institutions the Government might do well to aban ; 
don all idea of military organization or practical military train tha 
ing amongst the students and instead devote its attention to the @ pr 
introduction of a theoretical course of instruction in military 9 °' 
matters ; this instruction to be imparted through the medium of = 
lectures to be prepared by specially qualified officers in pursuance = 
of a plan fully considered and determined upon as best adapted 9 °°" 
to the end in view. (Possibly, but not certainly, requiring an J = 
amendment of the law of July 2, 1862, donating public lands. ) F es: 
Such a course, pursued at the class of institutions referred to, = 
would meet with their good will and approval. This would result — 
in greater real good to the Government than could the present pe 
attempt at military drill. A scheme such as that proposed, how- < 
ever, could not succeed unless several conditions were fulfilled: BS 
1. The character of the lectures must necessarily be of the ss 
highest, and their preparation executed with the greatest care. 
2. The officer or officers selected for their delivery must be oni 
selected with equal care. ole 
3. The course must be given, not to the youngest element of the he 
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student force as is the case in practical military instruction, but 
to the eldest, those about to graduate, the seniors. 


The administration of colleges is to a great extent a business 
matter, and the introduction of any element that would tend 
to advertise or increase the popularity of the institution will re 
ceive the unqualified approval of its officers. The execution of 
the plan outlined above would attract notice and would give a 
new chair in the institution without cost to the latter, and a chair 
cloaked with a dignity satisfying the demands of the institution 
and of a nature calculated to attract the attention and maintain 
the interest of the student body. 

One important result of this policy would be to reverse the 
antagonistic attitude concerning the military department some- 
times encountered and in its stead to substitute one of friendship 
and cooperation. This would naturally be so, inasmuch as the 
demands of the law regarding the maintenance of the military de- 
partment at the subsidized institutions would be satisfied without 
expense to the institution and without the infliction upon the stu 
dents of a course of instruction often uncongenial and frequently 
irksome. 

On this general question of military institutions, it is believed 
that occasionally in the past there has existed a tendency on the 
part of Federal representatives to permit the intrusion of a sense 
of personality between the school and the Government, resulting 
in recommendations characterized by a savor of resentment and 
an inclination to punish the school rather than by an impersonal 
consideration of the relations between those concerned with the 
view of attaining the best results for the Government under the 
conditions actually existing and bound to continue. It should 
really be the policy concerning such institutions to comply in 
every way with the desires of the college, never enforcing strict 
compliance with the letter of the law in opposition to the wishes 
of the institution but meeting tne latter half way in all its sug- 
gestions, tempering the law and rounding the sharp points of its 
strict requirements while always attempting to secure the result 
sought by that same law. 

While not presuming to suggest a line to be followed in the 
course recommended, the subjects jotted down below are given 
simply as illustrative of the scheme proposed. It would seem to 
be the proper viewpoint at the outset to aim at instilling in the 
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minds of the graduating students correct ideas of the best mili- 
tary policy adapted to our form of government. With this end 
in view, it might be well to divide the course into three parts, the 
first dealing with our military policy in the past and the second 
as it is at present. The third part might then proceed to the 
enunciation of what that policy should be in the future. 

With this idea, then, we might have a course of lectures some- 
thing like the following: 


One or more lectures on the military policy in the War of the 
Revolution, showing how, even at that early period Washington 
and other commanders deprecated the short-sighted policy of 
short service, bounties, etc., and how helpless the Government 
seemed to be to ameliorate these conditions. Another lecture 
might deal with the War of 1812, introducing here, tactfully but 
none the less convincingly, the inadequacy of the militia system 
at that time and its utter failure when called upon for offensive 
action. 

One or more lectures might be given on the policy as demon- 
strated in the Civil and Mexican Wars, comparing the results of 
these two wars and showing the relation of these results to the 
military policy pursued. 

This might well bring us up to our military policy at present, 
and , .sibly one or two lectures might be devoted to this sub- 
ject, using as illustrations the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine Insurrection. 

Possibly following this, it might be found desirable to devote 
one or two papers to the subject of the successful military policy 
of an up-to-date foreign nation and illustrate, perhaps, by the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

With the care that it is assumed would be given to the compila- 
tion and delivery of these papers, it is believed that by this time 
the students would have received a great many illuminating ideas 
on the subject dealt with and would be quite receptive to the 
views to be embodied in the next paper on the proper military 
policy of the United States. Herein would lie the opportunity 
for implanting in fertile minds correct conceptions concerning the 
proper organization and strength of our Mobile Army, our coast 
defense, vur militia reserves, our insular defense, etc., etc., that 


would inevitably bear fruit in future legislation concerning these 
vital topics. 


The plan outlined above could be successful only if the course 
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of lectures followed every requirement of the situation, and it is 
believed that the plan for their compilation should be first deter- 
mined upon by a competent committee selected for the purpose 
and then that their actual preparation and delivery should like- 
wise be given over to most carefully selected officers—officers 
known to be fitted by temperament and by education to the work 
in hand. 





The Psychology of Discipline.” 


By Major Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New York National Guard. 


OLDIERS are created primarily to fight. In the multi- 
tude of details affecting organization, supply, and admin- 
istration, this goal is sometimes lost from view. In the 

field of military endeavor, our efforts are or should be merely 
means to the end, the end never to be lost sight of—efficiency in 
the fight. Of all the factors which enter into the problem of at- 
taining that efficiency, there is one factor of greater value than 
any other. That factor is discipline. This being true, all that 
relates to discipline should be the subject of frequent thought 
and study. What is discipline? How is it attained? How en- 
forced? How may it be fostered? Many writers of military 
text books have undertaken to define discipline with great exact- 
ness. It is not proposed to expend time in a comparison of the 
various definitions of discipline that have been given. All offi- 
cers know what the term broadly implies. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in connection with the subject of the psychology of disci- 
pline, to emphasize the point that, no matter what words may be 
used, there is in discipline something intangible and difficult to 
define. This fact brings to our notice at the outset that there is 
an intangible state or condition which in any study of discipline 
must be considered. To emphasize this phase of discipline, the 
following definition is offered: 

Discipline is that indefinable psychic something which, when 
present in the individual or in an organization of individuals 
makes possible control and concerted action, and a degree of 
accomphshment not otherwise attainable. 

It may be said that this is a definition that does not analytically 
define. In a way it does not, and for that very reason it is an honest 
and sincere definition. Frequently a definition is a catch phrase 
and will not stand the test of applied logic. It is evident that if 
discipline is an indefinable psychic something, it is necessary, 
in the study of discipline, to abandon the attempt to cover 


* Basis of a lecture delivered to student officers, New York Infantry 
School of Application 
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the subject with a catch phrase definition and analyze the some 
thing. I think the point is clear that discipline is largely con 
cerned with the human mind and affected by all that relates to the 
state of the human mind. If this be correct, we are then face 
to face with the subject of psychology, for psychology has been 
defined as “the description and explanation of states of con 
sciousness.” By states of consciousness are meant such things 
(and mark you as they are enumerated, how they affect disci 
pline) as sensations, desires, emotions, reasonings, decisions, and 
volitions. Discipline is the means by which these states of con- 
sciousness are led, controlled, and dominated. A study of disci- 
pline and the means of attaining it must include a study of these 
states of consciousness, their causes, conditions, and immediate 
consequences. When we engage in this study, we are engaged in 
studying the psychology of discipline. 

Now at the outset do not mistake me. It is not claimed that a 
man cannot be a good disciplinarian without a previous study of 
the psychology of discipline. It is not claimed that a man can- 
not be a good shot without a previous study of the construction 
of the rifle and of the theory of heat and light. But it is claimed 
that a study of the conditions which affect any subject will always 


add to the store of knowledge of the individual and aid in its prac 


tical application. It is true, there are born leaders of men. But 
such men are gifted with a heaven-born ability to apply practically 
and correctly without special preparation or study the principles 
which other men can acquire only in one of two ways: (1) by 
study and training ; (2) by experience. Experience is a good but 
deliberate instructor. ‘Training is a more rapid instructor than 
experience, but not as sure and certain. The ideal course is a 
combination of both training and experience. This principle ac- 
counts for the existence of our schools. 

States of the human mind are so numerous, so subtle, so 
diversified that the subject of the psychology of discipline is 
manifestly a thought-world in itself, and by indulging in niceties 
and distinctions, we might readily plunge ourselves into a maze 
of indefinable psychological wire entanglements productive of 
nothing practical, definite, and certain. Following out one of the 
principles first enumerated, we must not lose sight of the goal. 
The goal to be attained by this lecture is to plant in your minds 
the existence of the subject of the psychology of discipline; of 
the relation of states of human consciousness to discipline ; of the 
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important effect of discipline upon human emotions, fears, hopes, 
and volitions. I shall, therefore, not enter upon an academic dis 
sertation of the subject, but will attempt, by suggestion, to kindle 
in your minds an interest of sufficient intensity to prompt you to 
realize the importance of the subject and by your own initiative 
to ascertain its cardinal principles and seek to apply them prac- 
tically in your work as officers charged with the control of others 

It should be kept constantly in mind that all training is prelim- 
inary to the combat; that a combat ordinarily means loss of 
human life; and that to inflict this loss on the enemy implies a 
readiness to accept the same consequences from the enemy. This 
condition presents a serious obstacle, for there is planted in the 
breast of every normal human an instinct to preserve his life 
And conditions which jeopardize that life, produce, among other 
emotions, the emotion of fear; and of all human emotions, the 
most potent is ordinarily fear. It is true that grief is at times so 
strong that it may result in death by shock or suicide. But this is 
exceptional ; and when it does occur, it is an abnormality. On 
the other hand, uncontrolled fear is a normal condition under 
many circumstances. Grief may weigh down the individual, but 
it is a passive emotion. Fear, on the other hand, is an active 
emotion. It may become maniacal in its strength. Grief produces 
sympathy in others, but it is not truly communicable. Fear, on 
the other hand, is communicable and contagious. It is an emotion 
which by contagion may produce panic. Great fear is a psycho- 
logical cholera. Its effects are deadly. Like cholera, it thrives 
among the ignorant. Panic, disorganization, and ruin follow in 
its track. If the fear is widespread among a large number of 
individuals, the track is wide, and the resulting panic and dis- 
organization proportionately great. In no profession is it so im- 
portant to contend successfully with the human emotion of fear 
as in the profession of arms. In no profession are the evils which 
may flow from uncontrolled fear pregnant with such disastrous 
consequences. A crucial battle may determine the liberties and 
fate of a nation, and success in that battle may be lost by panic 
produced by uncontrolled and perhaps unnecessary fear. History 
is replete with instances illustrating this statement. 

Before citing examples furnished by military history of the 
correct application of the principles of military psychology in the 
control of human emotions, let us first refer to that aspect of the 
subject of psychology called habit. Special mention is made of 
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habit, not only because it is an important phase of the subject 
of psychology, but because it is of particular importance in mili- 
We know that throughout the history of war- 
fare in all successful armies, great stress has been laid on the 


tary psychology. 


importance not only of training but of constant drill. 


It was 


always said and is still claimed that canstant drill is necessary in 


order that drill movements may become habit. 
tant principle to consider. 


Here is an impor- 
The aim of constant drill is not to 


produce perfection, but to create habit, in other words, to bring 
about by constant repetition a physical response to the stimulus of 
command that is so automatic as not to involve a conscious mental 
operation. If you have grasped the importance of this principle 
and can picture in your minds its practical application, you have 
seen a light which will increase your interest in constant drill. 
Let me repeat again the principle; constant drill is not for the 
purpose of attaining perfection, but for the purpose of creating 
habit so fixed that by the stimulus of command the physical re- 


sponse becomes automatic. 
tion of this principle. 


Let us consider the general applica- 
In the human anatomy, a scar is more 


liable to be abraded or inflamed than are neighboring parts. Joints 
that have once been attacked by rheumatism are with each fresh 


recurrence more liable to relapse. 


Sometimes a morbid state 


through habit chronically substitutes itself for the sound one. 
Professor James in his work on psychology says, “In the nervous 
system itself, it is well known how many so-called functional 
diseases seem to keep themselves going simply because they hap- 


pen to have once begun.” 


Impressions made on the brain can only 


be made from without througli the medium of the sensory nerves. 
Anything which makes an impression on the brain is called a 
stimulus. A stimulus received through the senses, once in the 


brain, must find a way out. 


or break new trails. The former is easier. 


we call habit. 


In leaving, it must leave by old paths 
Hence we have what 
Therefore, it is important so to control the paths 


of habit as to produce the results desired. This breaking of new 


trails is difficult. 


Witness the instruction of recruits. 
trails, once established, become the paths of habit. 


Sut the 
It is as difh- 


cult to teach an expert signal man, familiar only with the Morse 
code, a new sound-alphabet as it is to teach an inexperienced man 


the new alphabet. 


The expert sees the letter “A,” which he 


wishes by a mental operation to transmit in the new symbols, but 


automatically, by habit, his brain cells flash to the control nerves 
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of his fingers the old symbols. From force of habit the signal 
strays from the new trail, which he is endeavoring to open, back 
to the old pathway of habit. 

Among officers, the habit of raising the hat upon meeting ladies 
of their acquaintance is so well established that it requires no 
conscious mental operation to produce the necessary physical 
action. It is done automatically. What is the result? Wear a 
campaign hat for a week and then substitute a cap; upon meeting 
a lady, the chances are three to one that you will bring your hand 
to the top of the cap instead of to the visor in an effort to raise 
from your head a hat which is not there. Every officer has had 
this experience. It must, therefore, be apparent that habit enters 
largely into our daily existence. It simplifies our movements. 
[t diminishes the number of calls upon the reasoning power of the 
brain. “Man is born with a tendency to do more things than he 
has ready-made arrangements for in his nerve centers. In other 
animals, most actions are automatic. But in man, the number of 
them is so enormous that most of them are the fruit of faithful 
study. If practice did not make perfect or habit economize the 
expense of nervous and muscular energy, we would be in a serious 
plight.” What man can say he never unconsciously wound his 
watch upon removing his waist-coat in the day time? From force 
of habit, the removal of the garment was the automatic signal for 
the winding of the watch, and the necessary muscular movements 
followed. Which shoe do you put on first in the morning? Which 
arm do you first insert in your coat sleeve? You cannot answer 
because this work is done for you automatically by your brain- 
nerve servants, and these nerve servants always perform this 
work in the same manner. With most of us, in order to answer 
these questions, it would be necessary actually to put on the shoes 
and coat and observe the order in which these servants did the 
work. What a commentary on the force of habit in human ex- 
istence ! 

The Duke of Wellington once exclaimed: “Habit a second na- 
ture! Habit is ten times nature!’ Riderless cavalry horses on 
many battle fields have joined in columns of fours and have been 
controlled by trumpet calls. Convicts grown old in prison after 
a short period of freedom have asked to be returned to prison to 
regain the environment and customs which through habit en- 
tered into and dominated their existence. 

Professor James says, “Habit alone is what keeps us all within 
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the bonds of ordinance and saves the children of fortune from 


the envious uprisings of the poor. It alone prevents the hardest 
and most repulsive walks of life from being deserted by those 
brought up to tread therein. It keeps the fisherman and the deck- 
hand at sea through the winter ; it holds the miner in his darkness 
and nails the countryman to his log cabin and his lonely farm 
through all the months of snow; it protects us from invasion by 
the natives of the desert and the frozen zone. It dooms us all to 
fight out the battle of life upon the lines of our future or our 
early choice and to make the best of a pursuit that disagrees, be- 
cause there is no other for which we are fitted, and it is too late 
to begin again.” 

How important, therefore, that in all military education, habit 
should be our ally instead of our enemy! We should make auto 
matic and habitual, as early as possible, those actions which we 
must perform when the need is imperative, and guard against 
the acts that are likely to be disadvantageous to us as we would 
guard against the plague. The more of the details of our military 
life we can hand over to the effortless custody of automatism, the 
more our higher powers of mind will be set free for their own 
proper work. 

Bear in mind that a new movement executed in a faulty manner 
becomes habit as readily as if it were executed as prescribed and 
that it is difficult to change and correct the faulty movement once 
established. It requires the attention of the mind, the mental 
operation of preception leading to the mind’s domination of the 
necessary nerves and muscles, to turn the signals from the paths 
of incorrect habit to the new trail to be broken and established. 
Therefore, as officers, we are guilty of what might be termed crim- 
inal professional neglect when we permit recruits to be instructed 
by an inefficient or incompetent instructor, or in fact by any other 
than the best available instructor. We found men in the Pro- 
visional Company at the New York Infantry School of Applica- 
tion who, though possessed of unquestioned interest in their 
work, loyalty towards their officers, and the necessary physique, 
were handicapped by the psychological curse laid upon them by 
inefficient instructors, who in the past had been concerned in their 
early training. It thus happened that one might have seen in 
the Provisional Company during the early part of its training 
movements more correctly executed by men with little or no pre- 
liminary training than by others with years of service in the Na- 
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tional Guard, who in that service had been permitted so constantly 
to render incorrect performances that it was almost impossible to 
cause the brain signals to leave the old pathways of habit and 
to break and follow the new trails of correct performance. It is 
true that if one gained the attention of such a man and explained 
what was required, one might, while holding his attention, 
perception, and volition, have caused him to execute the move 
ment correctly. Take such a man, however, unawares, and you 
will find that Captain Habit is the man in the switch tower and 
that he and not the volition of the man is in control. Captain 
Habit throws the switch, and the signals flash over the old path- 
ways. The result—the old incorrect execution of the movement 
prescribed. Therefore, you must make Captain Habit your ally— 
not your enemy. The object of our drill is by constant repetition 
to turn the new trails of instruction into the broad pathways of 
correct habit and to encourage the choking of the old pathways of 
incorrect performance with the weeds of neglect. Every single 
occasion when an officer observes and fails to correct an improper 
performance of this character, he is an accomplice to the psycho- 
logical conspiracy to keep open and maintain the old pathways we 
seek to close. 


Habit, psychologically understood, is a most valuable ally in the 
control of men, particularly when they are under the influence of 
the emotion of fear. Fear is an inherited instinct come down 
from the ages when man was a much lower order of animal than 
he is today. To appreciate this, reflect on the objective symptoms, 
the outward, visible, physical signs, indicative of fear. 

Darwin says: 


Fear is often preceded by astonishment and is so far akin to it 
that both lead to the senses of sight and hearing being instantly 
aroused. In both cases, the eyes and mouth are widely opened 
and the eyebrows raised. The frightened man at first stands like 
a statue, motionless and breathless, or crouches down as if in- 
stinctively to escape observation. The heart beats quickly and 
violently so that it knocks against the ribs, but it is very doubtful 
if it then works more efficiently than usual so as to send a greater 
supply of blood to all parts of the body, for the skin instantly be- 
comes pale as during incipient faintness. That the skin is much 
affected under the sense of great fear, we see in the marvelous 
manner in which perspiration immediately exudes from it. This 
exudation is all the more remarkable as the surface is then cold, 
and hence the term “a cold sweat;” the hair also on the skin 
stands erect, and the superficial muscles shiver. The breathing 
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is hurried. The salivary glands act imperfectly. The mouth be- 
comes dry and is often opened and shut. There is a strong 
tendency at times to yawn. One of the marked symptoms is the 
trembling of all the muscles of the body. As fear increases into a 
terror, we behold diversified results. The heart beats wildly or 
may fail to act, and faintness ensues. Breathing is labored. The 
wings of the nostrils are widely dilated; the uncovered and pro- 
truding eye-balls are fixed on the object of terror, or they may 
roll restlessly. All the muscles of the body become rigid or on the 
other hand may be thrown into convulsive movements. The 
hands are often clenched and opened, often with twitching move- 
ment. In many cases, there is 2 sudden and uncontrollable 
tendency to headlong flight, and so strong is this that the boldest 
soldier may be seized with a sudden panic. 





Is it not clear that under such circumstances, when fear seizes 
control of the heart, of the muscles, and of the nerves of the indi- 
vidual, he is acting largely subconsciously—acting with animal 
instinct? Is it not clear that in order to control that man and 
particularly a number of such men, we should not attempt to en- 
force our will solely by an appeal to reason? Reason has largely 
been supplanted by instinct, and instinct, through the stimulus of 
fear, is in automatic control of the nerves and muscles. There 
being little or no reason to appeal to, no response can follow that 
appeal. Fear, in other words, is in control of the situation. Fear 
is the captain in command. If you are to combat fear, you must, 
like fear, resort to the use of stimuli which will automatically 
control the nerves and muscles. You must fight fire with fire. 
Imagine yourself in command of a company of individuals so 
affected. You know your job is to displace fear and take com- 
mand yourself. If you are a born leader, you may do this. But 
all men are not born leaders. Some have to acquire leadership. 
And leadership may to some extent be acquired. A knowledge of 
the psychology of discipline will strengthen your leadership. You 
must act promptly, decisively, and correctly. There have occurred 
in combat instances when a company waiting to deploy for attack 
and under fire has been on the verge of panic—in a psychological 
state when an appeal to reason, although aided and abetted by a 
just cause, organization, esprit, hope of reward, fear of punish- 
ment, and all the other aids to discipline, would not have been 
effective, because together they could not have conveyed sufficient 
stimulus to the brain cells and nerves to cause the brain to re- 
ceive, record, analyze, and rationally act upon the logic of the 
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argument and the appeal. The brain cells were occupied through 
force of hereditary habit, in automatically receiving and acting 
upon the stimulus of fear. In the example I have in mind, the 
Captain discarded reason and resorted to a stimulus which 
through the force of habit acted as fear acted, that is to say, 
automatically ; he gave the command “Right dress!” “Front!” 
“Present Arms!” “Order Arms!” “Lie down!” The automatic 
responses, the result of constant drill, followed. And something 
else followed ; the machine-like precision of all the men gave to 
each man an optical demonstration, automatically recorded, that 
discipline and organization still prevailed. Panic was averted. 
Confidence was restored. How absurd must seem to the man who 
has no knowledge of the psychological aspects of discipline a re- 
sort to a drill of precision at such a time and under such circum- 
stances, even for a few moments! 

An officer who is or hopes to be a company commander should 
frequently practice himself in what might be called psychological 
problems—to assume a state of facts and then ask himself, “What 
is the solution?” He should picture to himself a crisis in his mili- 
tary life, when he must hold his company in line or advance it at 
a time when it is on the verge of panic. Such a problem, like a 
map problem calls for an estimate of the situation—a psychologi- 
cal estimate of the situation. To make this estimate we must be 
conversant with tactics—with the tactics of the mind and the 
nerves. Think what it means to command 100 men in such a 
crisis, each with a mind, muscles, and nerves, no two men alike, 
but all nevertheless subject in common to those emotions which 
have come down from the dim past as legacies to the human 
race. Assume that you and they are face to face with the un- 
known ; that there is a probability of certain death to some, that 
things appear to be going wrong, that confusion worse con- 
founded appears to be reigning,—uneasy glances are turned first 
towards the Captain, then towards the rear—that these objective 
symptoms become intensified and are rapidly assuming the aspect 
of a panic. This crisis may come to you in your military lives. 
That is a psychological war game I offer for you to consider. 
What would be your solution? Are you ready for it now? Do 
you know how to dispossess Captain Fear from command of the 
company and seize and maintain control yourself? In attempting 
this, how much of the probability of success is dependent upon 
you and your ability and leadership, and how much upon the 
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company, the character of its personnel, the extent and nature 
of its training and previous experience? All these considerations 
enter into the psychology of discipline. What considerations can 
you conceive to be of greater importance to military command 
than these? 

There are many other aspects of psychology which affect the 
efficiency of the soldier. Take, for example, the effect of music. 
What is more certain to produce a sombre state of mind than 
Chopin’s Funeral March! To move from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, what is more certain to make a dignified old gentleman, 
who may not have danced in twenty years, actually get up and 
caper about, than the strains of a lively popular air! The old 
gentleman cannot dance; he has not attempted to do so for 
twenty years; he is dignified, he is conservative. Yet in a few 
moments he is a changed man. What produced the change? An 
order? A legal argument? An appeal to reason? Intimidation ? 
No, none of these. Nothing, in fact, but sound waves produced 
by the band and conveyed to his ear in certain syncopated rhythm, 
harmony, and cadence. The psychological effects follow. The 
sound waves are stimuli. In this case, they rely for the enforce- 
ment of their commands, not upon habit but upon original at- 
tuned effect, and they superinduce the physical effort. This is the 
psychological principle of suggestion. A consideration and study 
of the psychological effects of music alone will repay the military 
student. The stimulating effect of martial music on the soldier 
has been recognized for ages. Every soldier has heard his colonel 
direct the bandmaster, when the regiment is jaded on the march, 
to start up the band and “play up” the pluck of the men. We 
know the effect, and we know also that the sound waves of the 
music produce no change in the muscular state. The effect is en 
tirely a psychological one. 

In our country, with our so-called practical views of every 
thing in life, the sentimental, the emotional, the psychological 
aspect of things is often ignored, particularly in the military serv- 
ice. But it is to be remembered that in the military profession, 
where we are dealing with humanity, shaping, controlling, and 
stimulating human emotions in order to make more powerful, 
efficient, and successful the human endeavor—in that profession 
the officer throws away a most powerful weapon when he fails 
to strive for an understanding of psychology. 

One of the greatest commanders of history, Alexander, laid 
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great stress on the psychology of combat. Preceding the battle 
of Arbela, 331 B. C. (one of the decisive battles of the World’s 
history), Alexander called his general officers together and ex- 
horted them, among other things, to have the men of the entire 
army preserve the greatest silence possible until the actual crash 
with the Persians, at which time every man was to cheer with all 
the power of his lungs. Few battles. have witnessed greater tacti- 
cal skill than was displayed by Alexander at Arbela, and yet with 
all his dispositions he laid special stress on the psychological ef- 
fect of that cheer. 

Confusion and panic among soldiers frequently result from 
trivial causes. In one of the assaults upon a town, made by 
Cortez in his conquest of Mexico, the garrison defending the 
town surrendered without resistance, because it so happened that 
at the time of the assault the air was filled with cocuyos, a species 
of large beetle which emits a strong phosphoric light from its 
body—strong enough to enable one to read by. These lights, 
seen in the darkness of the night, were converted by the excited 
imagination of the defenders into an army with matchlocks, 
weapons then greatly feared by the natives. Hence the surrender 
without resistance. Such is the psychology of warfare. 

There are many subdivisions of the subject of psychology of 
discipline which might be taken up for discussion, but no attempt 
is made to do more than bring the subject to your attention and 
tempt you to investigate and study it further of your own initia- 
tive. There is for example the principle of the summation of 
stimuli. To illustrate this principle, you may imagine a man with 
his attention occupied in reading a paper. You say to him “Oh, 
Captain!” He does not respond. You conclude he does not hear. 
The conclusion may be incorrect. His ear has caught the stimulus 
and transferred it faintly to the brain. It was branded on the 
surface of the brain but did not burn in with sufficient intensity 
to make its presence known, on account of the concentration of 
the servants of the brain in another direction. You repeat again, 
not louder than before, “Oh, Captain!” Same apparent result. 
Your conclusion is again incorrect, for the ear has again per- 
formed its function and again branded the signal in the same spot 
on the brain, and being on the same spot where it acted but a 
moment before, it deepens the impress. With each repetition of 
the stimulus, the same operation follows, until finally the burn- 
ing in process has been sufficiently deep to gain attention of the 
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brain servants and produce response. This principle is known as 
the summation of stimuli. The theory is that a stimulus so insig- 
nificant in itself as apparently to produce no impression, may, by 
the contribution or addition of similar stimuli, make up and con 
stitute a force sufficient to produce response. 

The practical application of this is illustrated by an incident 
that took place during pistol practice. 

The necessity during target practice for coming to the position 
of “Raise Pistol” after firing and the dangers which result from 
the failure to comply with that regulation, are known. The 
tendency of the recruit, although intellectually persuaded of the 
necessity for the rule and committed to its execution, is to forget 
its application when he pulls the trigger and hears the cartridge 
explode. His one concern then is to observe the effect of the 
shot, and in turning perhaps to question the scorer, he is as apt to 
turn the gun on the latter as he is to hold it in any other position. 
The processes of his mind which govern original thought are 
wholly occupied with the result of that shot to the exclusion of 
other matters. The more interested and intense he is as a sol- 
dier, the more apt is he as a result of the concentration of the 
intellectual powers of his brain to neglect to control his arm mus- 
cles so as to cause compliance with the regulation. Psychologi- 
cally he is abstracted. When he becomes trained, the automatic 
brain servants without any conscious mental operation on his part, 
will cause his arm to come promptly to the position “Raise Pis- 
tol” after every shot, but in the meantime, while these pathways 
of habit are being broken, he may in his abstraction kill some in- 
nocent bystander. In order, therefore, to insure early compliance 
with the regulation, recourse was had in the case I have in mind 
to the principle of the summation of stimuli. The recruit cau- 
tioned concerning the rule took his position to fire with a noncom- 
missioned officer at his right shoulder and another at his left. 
Upon firing and lowering the pistol towards the thigh of the sol- 
dier on his right, the latter grasped his wrist with one hand and 
wrenched the pistol from him with the other, while the second sol- 
dier pulled him back, and both accompanied him to the first ser- 
geant, where serious action was threatened by the latter. 

After deliberation, the first sergeant conceded another oppor- 
tunity to the recruit. It was found in practice as a result of the 
summation of these stimuli that on the second and succeeding 
shots, the recruit was concerned primarily not with the effect of 
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the aimed shot but with the requirement to bring the pistol to the 
position “Raise Pistol” after firing. The application of the prin- 
ciple of summation of stimuli hastened the training of the auto- 
matic brain servants and quickly established correct habit. Not 
until then had the time arrived to give attention to the detailed in- 
struction governing the control of the paths of bullets fired at the 
target. 

The effect of giving commands and orders to units and indi- 
vidual soldiers in a military and forceful manner, is but another 
example of the application of this principle. We know how fre- 
quently couriers and orderlies forget parts of verbal messages 
given them, and not infrequently should the consequent criticism 
be borne in part by the sender, owing to the unmilitary and men- 
tally unstimulating manner in which the messages are stated. 

Another application of psychology might be called the principle 
of distraction. I have seen a man so worked up with anger and 
with a frenzied determination to leave where he was in the pur- 
suit of some insubordinate aim, that an attempt to deter him 
based upon disapproval of his contemplated act would have re- 
sulted in defiance and disobedience, immediately halt and uncon- 
sciously become submissive when roared at to halt and adjust his 
leggings before proceeding. This is the doctrine of distraction. 
When he halts, he is partially conquered. You can turn from the 
subject of adjustment of the leggings when the operation is com- 
pleted and take up with probable success the subject which was 
the cause of-his hasty action. You are all familiar with this in 
its application to the horse; it is well known that the determina- 
tion of a horse to balk may often be frustrated by tying a string 
around the cannon bone and examining and pressing the frog of 
the foot, thus distracting his mind from the original purpose. 

In closing my talk I wish to tell you of one of the most practical 
and interesting examples of the psychological effect of command 
I have ever heard of. 

I once met an officer who served with the Boers against the 
British in South Africa. He was present on several occasions 
when they rushed the bivouacs of detachments convoying 
supply columns of the British army. He told me that when the 

detachment to be attacked was located, they would frequently at- 
tack about dawn, charging mounted through the outposts and 
firing their rifles. In the confusion that followed and amid the 
numerous orders shouted by the defenders, there was one that 
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grew in volume and insistence like a vocal arithmetical progres- 
sion, as the attackers galloped in, and that was “Hands up!” 
Burghers who knew no other English words, had learned to roar 
with the none too velvety voices of the velt, the two words con 
stituting that disagreeable demand. The number of convoy de- 
tachments captured in this manner by the Boers with little loss to 
themselves is a matter of history. Untrained soldiers amid con- 
fusion and excitement, suddenly receiving a summation of brain 
stimuli, each and every stimulus demanding the same physical 
act, are apt automatically to make the demanded physical re- 
sponse. Add to this the application of the psychological principle 
of imitation, which causes men in excitement to imitate the exam- 
ple of others, and it will be seen that under such conditions there 
is needed but the initial physical response of a few to cause the 
crowd to follow. 

What could be more useful to the officer in time of need than 
a readiness, brought about by study and possibly by actual prac 
tice, to utilize and apply the means afforded by psychology for the 
domination and control of others. Little has been written on this 
subject. Relatively it is new. Consideration will convince you of 
its importance. Finally, let me remind you again of the goal of all 
training—efficiency in the fight; that of all the factors which 
make for efficiency in the fight, discipline stands out as the most 
important; that discipline is largely copcerned with the human 
mind ; and that if you are to control the emotions and volition of 
the mind and possess the discipline so necessary to victory, you 
must study the tactics of the mind—the psychology of discipline. 


® 
The third Great Need of Our Mobile Army. 


Brigades to be commanded by officers selected from their own 
arm; and divisions to be commanded by officers selected from the 


Mobile Army. 


® 





Winter Training of a Company. 


By Captain Ralph McCoy, 15th Infantry. 


NORTHERN post, with its four well-defined seasons, prob- 
Aw furnishes more advantages for the all-around training 
of infantry than one situated in a warmer climate. In 
such a post, however, some serious problems must be faced, not 
the least of which is the preparation of schedules of training and 
exercise for the winter season, or period of garrison training. 
Particularly is this true where adequate drill hall and gymnasium 
facilities are not available. The extra time of officers and non- 
commissioned officers is well taken up with the work of the vari- 
ous schools, but the instruction and training of the private sol- 
dier is too apt to become perfunctory, owing to the difficulty of 
arranging his indoor work in a manner calculated to hold his 
interest. In an endeavor to overcome these difficulties, the writer 
has evolved a system of instruction which has produced good re- 
sults and which has served to maintain a lively interest throughout 
the company. It is hoped that a presentation of the methods fol- 
lowed may afford a few ideas of general interest. 

In laying out a program of instruction, we must not lose sight 
of G. O. 17, W. D., 1913, an order worthy of careful study. 
We are here reminded that no sharp line should be drawn between 
garrison and field training, and in carrying out this idea we will 
naturally take advantage of every favorable opportunity for out- 
door exercise and instruction. There will remain, however, much 
time available for indoor work, which can be used with advantage 
in impressing upon the soldier the first principles of various sub- 
jects, a knowledge of which is so essential, if he is to be a success 
in the field. 

A wide range of subjects is prescribed for the season of gar- 
rison training, which is summarized in orders for this post, 
(Plattsburg Barracks), as follows: 


Company Administration and Discipline ; 

Care and Preservation of the Rifle and of all Individual 
and Company Equipment, to include packing of the author- 
ized kits; 
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Physical Training ; 

Bayonet Exercise and Bayonet Combat ; 
Trumpet Practice ; 

Visual Signalling ; 

First Aid and Personal Hygiene; 

Loading of Wagons, Entraining and Detraining ; 
Castramentation ; 

Close Order ; 

Extended Order; 

Combat Principles ; 

Preliminary Training for Range Firing ; 
Estimating Distance ; 

Rudiments of Field Training ; 

Guard Duty ; 

Ceremonies. 


While some of these subjects can be taught properly only out- 
of-doors, many of them are, either wholly or in part, adaptable 
to indoor instruction, and it is with these that we now have to 
deal. The applicatory system, so strongly recommended by all 
modern authorities, can be followed in this class of instruction to 
a considerable extent, especially in the training of noncommis 
sioned officers. It is not advisable, however, to follow the system 
blindly, and in the instruction of the private soldier we propose 
to revert, to some extent, to the old-fashioned method of ques- 
tions and answers. 

When it is proposed to take up a subject in this manner, a cate- 
chism is prepared by the company commander or under his di 
rection, containing everything on that subject which the average 
soldier is thought capable of absorbing. The salient points are 
covered by questions. The answers are sometimes stated, but 
more frequently in place of the answer the page or paragraph of 
the manual or other authority in which it can be found is quoted 
Every officer and noncommissioned officer of the company is pro- 
vided with a copy of this catechism, and it is also found advan 
tageous to post copies on the squad-room bulletin boards during 
the period of instruction in that subject. 

Instruction of this nature is best carried on in but one subject 
at a time. The course in each is usually opened by one or more 
lectures or talks by an officer to the entire company. In these 
talks, the subject is explained, and emphasis is laid upon the de 
sirability of using the reasoning powers, rather than of culti- 
vating an ability to memorize. The instruction is now turned over 
to the squad leaders, who frequently develop remarkable ability as 
































































































































Winter Training. 

teachers. At the assigned hour, each leader takes his squad to 
some retired corner of the barracks and begins his work. He 
chooses his own method of operation, the company commander 
looking only for results. Company officers, or sometimes selected 
sergeants, are the examiners. When a corporal considers any 
one of his men proficient, he sends him to a designated place for 
examination. If this be successfully passed, the man is credited 
with proficiency in that subject ; if not, he is returned to his squad 
leader for further instruction. 

\n accurate record of results of this work is kept, and for this 
purpose the following form, which shows also the various sub 
jects which have been handled successfully in this way, is given: 


| 


i 


Sanitation 


Cleaning o 
Rifle 
First Aid 
Patrolling 
Outposts 
Sighting 
Drills 


= 
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- 
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This form is prepared at the beginning of the winter season 
and contains the names of all enlisted men of the company except 
the noncommissioned officers. Column 2, which contains the 
initial of each man’s squad leader, is useful, as it shows the rela- 
tive success attained by these leaders in the instruction of their 
men. Headings are entered in the other columns from time to 
time as new subjects are taken up. When a man is found by the 
company commander to be proficient in a subject, a “P” is en- 
tered in the proper column opposite his name, and nothing further 
required of him in that subject during this course. When the 
larger portion of the company has reached proficiency, a new 
subject is taken up, and the backward men are given extra work 
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in the old, under their own squad leaders, or perhaps under the 
noncommissioned officer in charge of quarters. 

Under this system, the company commander has a valuable 
record of the training of his men, which shows at a glance those 
who are deficient along any line. Among these “deficients,” we 
often find special duty men, or those returning from furlough or 
other absence, and these, as well as the backward, are required 
to do extra work as indicated above, until they reach the prope 
standard. Among other advantages, the system has resulted in 
unearthing a number of old soldiers who have travelled along for 
years on “bluff.” Such men did not at first take kindly to the 
idea of being quizzed by their corporals on guard duty, care of 
rifle and equipment, etc., but they soon discovered that the only 
way to beat the system was to have a knowledge of the subject in 
hand. It has also proven valuable in giving to the noncommis 
sioned officers a deep-rooted knowledge of some of the funda 
mentals of their profession, which they would acquire in no 
other way. 

It is by no means recommended that the system of instructior 
by questions and answers be carried to an extreme. On the con 
trary, practical instruction should be followed to the greatest pos 
sible extent. The form of record shown above is applicable to 
practical as well as theoretical training of the individual, and the 
subjects noted on that form indicate only the beginning of such a 
record, which may be extended to include everything which goes 
to make up the training of a soldier. 

Methods of handling the various subjects differ considerably. 
Some of these, such as guard duty, are peculiarly adaptable to 
the catechism form of instruction, supplemented only by the 
actual performance of the duty involved. In minor tactics, the 
catechism is but a small part of the instruction. Frequently 
during the winter season the noncommissioned officers, in the 
presence of the entire company assembled in a squad room, are 
called upon to solve problems on a twelve-inch map suspended on 
the wall. From time to time, a private may be questioned as to 
how he would handle some particular situation. If the exercise 
be not continued too long, it is not difficult to keep up interest in 
this sort of work. This indoor instruction in minor tactics should, 
of course, be supplemented by frequent outdoor exercises in 
patrolling, advance and rear guards, and even outposts. 

First aid, sanitation, and health, form a profitable group of 
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subjects for indoor instruction, and can be made very interesting 
Except in the matter of transportation of the injured, these sub 
jects are covered in the soldier’s handbook in sufficient detail fo: 
the instruction of the average man. After trying various methods 
of instruction with rather poor success, a scheme of “specializing”’ 
was adopted with good results. In carrying out this scheme, 
short demonstrations and talks are first given by officers to the 
entire company. The instruction is then turned over to selected 
noncommissioned officers who are required to specialize as 
follows: 


Sergeant A: Catechism on sanitation and health. 

Sergeant B: Use of first aid packet; bandages and slings ; 
bleeding ; tourniquets. 

Sergeant C: Fractures; application of splints and bandages. 

Sergeant D: Drowning; shock; fainting; poisoning; sun- 
stroke; burns; frostbite. 

Sergeant E: Transportation of wounded, by hand and by 
litter. 

At the beginning of the instruction period, the company is 
divided into five groups, each being assigned to a sergeant- 
instructor, who takes his group to a convenient room and begins 
his work. From time to time during the period, men may be 
transferred from one group to another. At the end of the period, 
each sergeant reports to the company commander the names of 
any men found proficient in his subject, and such men are not 
thereafter assigned to that group. After passing successfully 
through all five groups, a man is given a “P” in the general sub 
ject. Two or three entire instruction periods each week are 
devoted to this work, until all but the most backward men are 
proficient, and such men are given extra instruction as indicated 
above. 

Indoor rifle practice is of the highest importance, and so much 
has been written on the subject that only a few suggestions, as 
the result of experience, are offered here. It has been found 
advantageous, early in the winter season, to group the company 
into what we may call “rifle practice squads.” In organizing 
these groups, the first consideration is proficiency as shown by 
former qualifications, and the second, the amount of training 
prior to the current season. Thus the recruits and others who 
have never had a range season, are grouped together under the 
best instructors in the company. Next come the groups of men 
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who, having had one or more range seasons, have failed to 
qualify. Next are the marksmen, and last the sharpshooters and 
experts. The result is seven or eight groups, each with its care- 
fully selected leader, who is usually given one or more assistants. 

The amount and character of work required of each group 
varies according to the necessities of that group. But little is 
required of the sharpshooters until the approach of spring, when 
they are included in the position and aiming drills, and are also 
required to use the gallery freely, following out a course designed 
to develop expert riflemen. Every man in the company, unless 
qualified better than marksman, is trained each year in the sight- 
ing drills with bar and rifle, but this training is not continued 
after he demonstrates a practical knowledge of all the principles 
to be learned thereby. A record of his proficiency is kept on the 
form shown above. 

The instruction of those men who, having had one or more 
seasons on the range, have failed to qualify, is designed to 
locate and correct errors in use of sights, holding, etc., and in 
this work the Belgian aiming device has proven very valuable. 
In the general instruction of the company, the Hollifield practice 
rod is a good implement. Best of all, however, is practice in 
the gallery under proper coaching. Short and frequent posi- 
tion and aiming drills are held for the entire company through- 
out the winter, increasing in frequency as the range season 
approaches. 

In this brief discussion of a very large subject, it is realized 
that the high places only have been touched. No claim is made 
that the methods here described are the best possible; if they 
have value, it rests upon the fact that they have been tried out 
and found practicable. The able company commander knows 
that in order to get results, he must have system in his work. 
No matter what that system is, if it carries his company con- 
tentedly through the long winter months, and secures the de- 
sired result in the way of training, he may rest assured that his 

* work has been well done. 


D 





The Organization of the German Army. 
By Major Charles Miller, 7th Infantry. 


N ORDER to arrive at a reasonably thorough conception, a 
fairly clear understanding, and true appreciation of a publi 
institution or govermental agency, designed, created, developed, 
nourished, and perhaps dearly cherished, by a foreign state, it 
would seem that something more than a simple and concise de- 
scription or account of such agency or institution is necessary or 
at any rate desirable; some few words, at least, to point to the 
reasons for its existence, as we find it, and the conditions and 
necessities which called it into being, developed, and perfected it. 

So when we consider the organization of the German army, 
we should to some extent be acquainted with the history and 
development of modern Germany, with its present social and 
economic status and activities, with its form of government, its 
constitution, its international position in the family of states, 
above all with the spirit of its institutions, its aims, struggles, 
hopes, and desires. If Lincoln spoke of “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” one can truthfully say 
of the German army that it is an institution “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” and as such it is cherished—I use 
this term advisedly—by all Germany. If any one should main- 
tain that many iridividual Germans do not subscribe to this 
sentiment, it might not be difficult to prove that very many Amer- 
icans do not indorse Lincoln’s words. Germany has a history 
dating back to the time before the Roman Empire, and today she 
occupies an undisputed prominence as a world power. 

\t no time has industrial accumulation with its resulting 
progress and civilization been possible, unless accompanied by the 
will and power to defend it. No nation has made its mark in 
history that has not, at some period of its existence, been emi- 
nently distiguished for martial spirit and proficiency in arms, nor 
has any nation been allowed to throw its full energies into the 
pursuits of peace, until it had proved what it was willing and 
able to do and to endure in war. In studying the progress of 
military art, we dwell in succession on the proudest days of all 
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the great nations of the earth and learn that when this art was 
neglected, the fall of the nation was seldom far distant. ‘The 
nobler and grander a nation has become by culture, science, art 
and wealth, the more it has to lose by war; and it will conse 
quently be more careful to equip itself thoroughly for battle. As 
a rule, high culture and military power go hand-in-hand. ‘The 
necessity for military preparedness being admitted, the method 
and manner in which this preparedness is accomplished is a 
matter for each state to determine according to the existing 
situation and the means available. 

While it no doubt would be of interest to trace in a general 
way the history of the German nation, with one of whose great 
national institutions we are about to become more intimately 
acquainted, lack of time forbids that this be done here and now 

Perhaps it would be even more interesting but for the reason 
just stated no more practicable here and now, to review the recent 
political history of the greater European powers, examine into 
the causes and contemplate the results of their treaties offensive 
and defensive, their alliances, ententes—dual and triple—for put 
poses sometimes local and temporary, at other times general and 
reaching far into the future. We have here to content our 


selves with stating that Germany is one of these great European 


powers, that its growth and development, and its accession in 
strength and power, due to its increase in population, to its indus 
trial and economic advancement, and to its progress in all fields 
of human endeavor, have achieved for it a conspicuous, even a 
leading position among the most highly civilized and cultured 
nations of the present day. That in this growth, this develop 
ment, its army, or rather its military system and organization, has 
been a most potent factor, is recognized and appreciated by all 
classes of its own citizens and is, perhaps with surprise and 
astonishment, acknowledged by the best thought of other nations 
And it is this army—the product of the obtaining national 
system—and its organization with which we are now immediately 
concerned. 

The military system of Germany, based upon the universal 
service of its sons, is in harmony with our conception of the 
modern state, as being a union which accords to each of those 
belonging to it like protection and advantage, but which, on the 
other hand, also owns the right of imposing like burdens. In its 
conception, it is an ideal defensive organization of a civilized 
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people. In its practical application, in which many other sub 
ordinate considerations are involved, it falls short of the ideal. 
Besides social and economic considerations affecting the military 
organization of a state, there are geographical ones (as in 
England), and political ones (as in the United States). The 
matter is, therefore, not purely national but really international. 
The systems of our neighbors partly influence our own. New 
inventions in offensive and defensive weapons call for changes 
in tactics, and these in their turn frequently demand a modifica- 
tion of the organization of an army or the military system of a 
state. As we find it today, the military organization of Germany, 
the organization of its army, the army as a whole, in numbers, 
in training, in efficiency of the whole and of its parts, serves as 
a model for other states and nations. 

The German army of today is generally acknowledged to be, 
on the whole, the most highly and efficiently organized, trained, 
and disciplined national military force of which we have 
knowledge from the recorded history of the human race. 


CONSTITUTION AND LEGISLATURE. 


By the Constitution of the German Empire (April 16, 1871), 
the King of Prussia is the hereditary German Emperor. He is 
assisted by the Federal Council (Buadesrath), whose members 
(58) are appointed by the several state governments for each 
session. This body, together with.the Diet of the realm (Reich- 
stag), consisting of 397 members, and elected for five years by 
universal suffrage, constitutes the legislative power. There are 
seven ministers of state, each of whom acts independently under 
the supervision of the Chancellor of the Empire: (1) Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs ; (2) Imperial Home Office and Representative of 
the Chancellor; (3) Imperial Admiralty; (4) Imperial Secretary 
of Justice; (5) Imperial Treasury ; (6) Imperial Post Office; (7) 
Secretary for the Colonies. Other Imperial authorities are the 
presidents of the Imperial Bureaus, viz: Railways, Imperial Ex- 
chequer, Imperial Bank, Imperial Debt Commission, Administra- 
tion of Imperial Railways, Imperial Court-Martial. The Fed- 
eral Council acts through standing committees as the Supreme 
Administrative and Consultative Board of the Empire. 

The several states contribute each a fixed quota, the matricular 
contribution, to the Imperial Treasury, but they receive back again 
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approximately equivalent sums out of the excise and customs 
revenues. The states composing the German Empire have a wide 
field of legislation; the executive sphere is more limited. Con- 
trol of military and naval affairs is vested directly in the Empire ; 
the greater part of financial legislation is likewise vested in federal 
authority. The Empire has imperial control of foreign affairs. 
Imperial legislation includes immigration, citizenship, colonization 
and emigration, customs duties, commerce, taxes for imperial 
purposes, weights and measures and coinage, banks in general, 
foreign trade and consular affairs, interstate waterways, railways 
and roads, postal and telegraph matters, civil and criminal law and 
legal procedure, army and navy, medical and veterinary, police 
and press regulation. 

By the provisions of the “Home Rule” bill of 1911, Alsace- 
Lorraine, previously governed directly by the Emperor and his 
appointees, has been put on a footing of equality with the other 
provinces of the Empire. It remains Imperial territory under an 
Imperial deputy. The privileges granted consist of three repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Council of the Empire, universal suf- 
frage, and two Houses of Parliament, the Lower House being 
elective. 

The army and navy are under command of the Emperor. 

The German Empire is a federation of twenty-six states, princi- 
palities, and free cities. The smailer of these federated units, 
upon the formation of the Empire, renounced their military 
rights more or less completely and their troops passed entirely 
under Prussian control and became part of the Prussian army. 
The officers are appointed, promoted, transferred, etc., by the 
king of Prussia as commander of the Prussian army. 

The larger states, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, re- 
linquished military control over their troops in time of peace 
only in part. While in time of war the troops of Saxony 
and Wiirttemberg pass under the Emperor as commander-in- 
chief, their administration in time of peace is entirely separate 
from that of the Prussian army. They have their own inde- 
pendent war ministries. The “etat’” (establishment, strength) is 
determined with that of Prussia, but in separate articles. Organ- 
ization, training, and equipment correspond to that of the Prussian 
army (with only a few minor deviations in regard to uniform). 
In the matter of the appointment of general officers and of 
fortress commandants, special agreements govern. Saxony and 
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Wiirttemberg are entitled to the use of some Prussian military 
institutions, such as the military schools, the military-technical 
academy, the musketry schools, the military Turn-Institute (gym- 
nastic institute), the “Instruction and Training Battalion,” the 
Examining Commission, the Great General Staff, etc. Wiurttem- 
berg and Prussia exchange officers for service with their re- 
spective troops. 

The King of Bavaria, under the Constitution, remains Com- 
mander-in-Chief in time of peace. Upon mobilization, the 
supreme command over the Bavarian troops passes to the Em- 
peror. Bavaria defrays the cost of its military establishment. 
The amount involved is allotted to Bavaria in the Imperial 
budget; its use is regulated by Bavaria, and expenditures re- 
quire the approval of the Bavarian landtag (as the diets of the 
federated states are called). Unity and centralization of the 
German army are, nevertheless, assured, as in organization, uni- 
form, weapons, equipment, and training, Bavaria corresponds 
to the rest of the German army. Bavaria also participates in 
the use of some of Prussia’s military institutions. 

The troops of Alsace-Lorraine are under the immediate control 


’ 


of the Emperor. Recruits from that province are assigned to 
Prussian commands. 


Ulm, in Wiirttemberg, is an imperial fortress. 

The highest authority in military affairs, which is also the 
highest authority in the Empire, is the Federal Council. The 
chairmanship of this council is vested in the Imperial Chancellor. 
In the Federal Council, the federated states have votes as fol- 
lows: Prussia 17, Bavaria 6, Saxony and Wiirttemberg each 
4, Baden and Hesse each 3, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Bruns- 
wick each 2, all the others, including the three Free Cities (Ham- 
burg, Bremen and Liibeck), each 1. Alsace-Lorraine has three 
commissioners without votes. Total number of votes 58. 

In determining the military laws and the budget, the Federal 
Council and the Reichstag act jointly. The latter must vote 
the necessary funds. In the Reichstag and in the Federal Coun- 
cil, the army administration is represented by the Prussian 
minister of war, as there is no Imperial minister of war. (There 
is an Imperial Secretary of Admiralty.) 

Under the Constitution of 1871, the Emperior has authority : 

1. To represent the Empire internationally ; 
2. To contract treaties and alliances ; 
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3. To declare war, with the concurrence of the Federal 
Council, except in case of a sudden invasion of the territory of the 
Empire, when such concurrence is not required ; 
4. To conclude peace. 

The system of universal service in Germany, the “Nation in 
Arms,” owes its existence to the reforms in the Prussian Army 
that followed Jena. The “Nation in Arms” itself was the product 
of the French Revolution and Napoleonic wars, but it was in 
Prussia that was seen the systematization and the economical 
and effective application of the immense forces whose existence 
the revolutionary period had demonstrated. It was with an 
army and a military system that fully represented the idea of the 
“Nation in Arms” that Prussia created the powerful Germany 
of later days, and the same system was extended by degrees 
over all the other states of the new Empire. But these very 
successes contained in themselves the germ of new troubles. In 
creased prosperity, a still greater increase in population, and the 
social and economic disturbances incidental to the conversion of 
an agricultural into a manufacturing community, led to the prac- 
tical abandonment of the principle of universal service. More 


men came before the recruiting officer than there was money to 
train. Service with the colors was reduced from three years to two 
years—a step since followed by other military powers, with the 
idea that with the same peace effective and financial grants, fifty 
trate, in 1907 the recruiting statistics were as follows: 

In 1907 the recruiting statistics were as follows: 


Number of young men attaining 
service age (including those who 
had voluntarily enlisted before 
their time) 
Men belonging to previous years, 
who had been put back for re- 
examination but still borne on 
the lists 657,753 


1,214,525 
Deduct : 
Physically unfit 35,802 
Rejected (morally unfit for various 
reasons ) 
Voluntarily enlisted in army or navy 
on or before attaining service age 
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Assigned as recruits to the Navy.. 10,374 
Put back, ete. 684,193 788,968 
Available as army recruits, fit.... 125,557 
Of these: 
(a) Assigned to the 

Active Army for 2 or 

3 years service with the 

colors 212,661 
(b) Assigned to the 

Ersatz Reserve of 

Army and Navy 89,877 
(c) Assigned to the Ist 

Levy Landsturm 123,019 4125,5 


25,557 


Untrained 


Thus, only half the men on whom the government has effective 


hold could go to the colors in the end. 

By the Constitution of April 16, 1871, every German is liable to 
military service, and no substitution is allowed. Excepted are 
only : 


1. (a) Members of reigning houses; (b) members of mediatized 


and those of newly raised princely houses whose exception 
is stipulated by treaties. 


. Those liable to service but unfit to bear arms but who may be 
useful on account of their civil training and occupation and 


may be called to service; for instance, as nurses, artisans in 
clothing factories, etc. 

During period of disqualification, those deprived by court 

sentence of civil rights. 

Those sentenced to the penitentiary are permanently dis- 
qualified. 

Liability to military service begins with the completion of the 
17th year and ends with the completion of the 45th year. This 
service is divided primarily into two classes, based mainly on age 
and suitability for service: (1) Service in the Army; (2) Service 
in the Landsturm or “General levy of the people.” These two 
main classes are further divided as follows: 


I. Service in the Army: 
1. Service in the Active Army. 


This lasts seven years. Assuming the actual service to 
begin with the 20th year, we have: 
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Active service with the colors: 
Three years for the Cavalry and Field Artillery, from 
the 20th to the 23d year; two years for other arms, 
from the 20th to the 22d year. 


Service in the Reserve: 

Four years for Cavalry and Field Artillery; five years 
for other arms; terminating in the case of a man who 
began service when 20 years old on March 31 of the 
calendar year in which he becomes 27 years old. Aiter 
completing their active service, men pass to the reserve 
These are also called furloughed men. 

Reserve men report at each spring and fall muster 
and attend two periods of training of not to exceed eight 
weeks each. 

2. Service in the Landwehr, after completion of service in the 
Active Army: 


a. Landwehr ist Levy: 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery three years, terminating 
March 31 in calender year in which 31st year is com- 
pleted. 

For other arms five years, terminating correspondingly 
in 33d year. 

This levy reports at each yearly spring muster and 
attends two training periods of from eight to fourteen 
days each. Landwehr cavalry is not called out for peace 
training. 

b. Landwehr 2d Levy: 


For all arms to March 31 of calendar year in which 39th 
year is completed. They are not called out for training 
nor required to report at muster, but must report changes 
of address. 


3. Service in the Ersatz Reserve: 

This continues for twelve years; from October 1 in the 
20th year to March 31 in the 33d year. This class com- 
prises men qualified for military service but who are in 
excess of the number which, under the law, can be 
trained; also such as have been excused from active 
service for family reasons; such as are found qualified 
conditionally on account of some physical defect; and 
such as may be temporarily disqualified, but who are 
expected to qualify later. 

This class is required to report at the yearly spring muster ; 
it is not called out for training under arms; special 
service men (nurses, bakers, etc.) are required to re- 
port for short periods of training. 
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II. Service in the Landsturm: 

This class consists of all men who are liable to military service 
and who do not belong to the army or navy, from the com- 
pleted 17th to the completed 45th year of age. 

It is divided into two levies: 

1. Landsturm Ist Levy: 

This comprises all who are liable to service in the Land- 
sturm and who have not had any training, from the com- 
pleted 17th year to March 31 of calendar year in which 
they complete their 39th year. 

2. Landsturm 2d Levy: 

This comprises all trained and untrained men from the 
completed 39th to the completed 45th year. 

As stated above, the Reserve comprises trained men whose 
active service with the colors terminated only a short time before 
joining the reserve, who are in the best period of their lives and 
able to endure strenuous service and hardships. The purpose 
of the reserve is to raise the organizations of the Active Army to 
war strength and to form new organizations on mobilization. 

The Ersatz Reserve, as stated, consists of men liable to military 
service from their 20th to their 32d years who have received 
no training under arms. Its purpose is to supply losses, replacing 
non-effectives. Upon mobilization, Ersatz organizations are 
formed and the men of the Ersatz Reserve (beginning with the 
youngest year) are assigned to these and receive such training 
as is practicable. The special service men (bakers, nurses, etc.) 
are assigned to field bakeries, sanitary units, etc. 

From the First Levy of the Landwehr, special bodies of troops 
(reserve regiments, etc.) are formed and, as required, united 
into reserve divisions, who follow the field army mainly as a 
second line, or are employed for purposes of investment and re- 
duction of fortresses, coast defense, guarding the line of communi- 
cations ( Etappen-gebiet ). 

The youngest annual contingents of the 1st Levy Landwehr 
may also be organized into Ersatz formations to replace losses 
of the field army until the troops of the Ersatz Reserve have 
received sufficient training to perform that function. No Ersatz 
organizations are formed for the reserve organizations (except in 
the cavalry, where each regiment has a reserve Ersatz Eskadron), 
the general Ersatz Reserve being expected to supply the losses of 
the reserve troops. 

The older annual contingents of the Landwehr, who are 
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physically less active, are formed into special bodies of troops, 
Landwehr battalions, eskadrons, or batteries, which, under certain 
circumstances, are united into Landwehr brigades. These find 
employment mainly within the state but are also used to occupy 
conquered territory, in operations against fortresses, etc. 

The purpose of the Landsturm is, in time of war, to partici- 


pate in the defense of the country in case of invasion or threatened 


invasion ; in exceptional cases, when the field armies have sus- 
tained great losses, to replace such losses or to enlarge or increase 
the strength of the army or marine. 

The calling out of the Reserve and of the Ersatz Reserve upon 
mobilization takes place by general proclamation or by special 
orders to report at previously designated rendezvous, according 
as to which method may be the better for the respective localities 

The calling out of the Landsturm proceeds upon Imperial com 
mand; in specially urgent cases upon the order of the respective 
commanding generals. The trained men of the Landsturm (2d 
Levy) are called directly to active service. The untrained, after 
reporting, are mustered and trained as far as practicable. 

The foregoing gives a general outline. Naturally, in so exten 
sive a system, there will be found a number of special provisions 
and regulations. Some of these it will be proper to mention: 


1. In order to lighten the burdens of military service, the laws 


take very liberal consideration of social and economic conditions. 
Industrial or scientific training of those liable to military service 
is to be interrupted as little as possible. The law permits volun 
tary service between the completed 17th and 20th years. Those 
volunteering may choose the arm of service, enter a noncommis- 
sioned officers’ school, or serve in the marine. 

2. In order that men liable to military service who upon ex 
amination are found not fully qualified physically but who it is 
believed will be qualified one or two years later, may not be 
lost for active service, the law provides that such men may be 
put back one or two years; this is also allowed where existing 
private circumstances make it desirable (sickness or death in 
family, etc.). 

3. Shortened active service period: 

a. One Year Volunteers. The right to serve as such must 
be certified by a special commission after examination. Re- 
quirements are: educational qualifications ; testimonials es- 
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tablishing good conduct and character; agreement by 
parent or guardian to defray cost of lodging, subsistence, 
uniform, and equipment during the one year of service. 
The One Year Volunteers, if suitable, are trained to be- 
come officers or noncommissioned officers of the Reserve 
Landwehr. 

b. In the cases of doctors, veterinarians, apothecaries, and 
school teachers, special regulations obtain whereby they 
may serve as One Year Volunteers or have the full term 
otherwise reduced. 

1. Extended active service period. 

This is imposed upon such as have obtained their training 
in certain national military imstitutions. In this manner, the 
government aims to get some return for the cost involved 
in the training of the particular individual. Attendance 
at these institutions involves, therefore, extended military 
service with the colors, as: 

a. Kaiser Wilhelm’s Academy for military surgeons requires 
service of double the period of attendance. 

b. Military Veterinary Academy, same as (a). 

c. Gunnery and Artillery School; course 131% months ;.obli- 
gation to serve four years longer. 

School of Fortification: course 134 years; obligation to 
serve four years longer. 

Cavalry Noncommissioned Officers’ Schools ; obligation to 
serve four years with an organization. 

g. Military Orphan Asylum: Noncommissioned Officers’ 
Preparatory Schools; obligation to serve two years for 
every year in the institution, in addition to the regular 
period of service. 

. Academical High School for Music; course three years; 
obligation to serve six years longer. 


Confinement exceeding six weeks must be made good by ex- 
tended service. One Year Volunteers must make good by ex- 
tended service all furloughs exceeding fourteen days. 

Noncommissioned officers and privates who desire to serve with 
the colors beyond the obligatory period of service, contract ac- 
cordingly with the particular organization. This is called 


se 


Kapitulation,” and the men so re-enlisted are called “Kapitulan- 
ten.” The first re-enlistment is usually for two years and brings 
a bonus of 100 M.; in case the re-enlistment is for one year only 
the bonus is 50 M. Re-enlistments after the first are for one year 
with no further bonus. After twelve years’ service, no further 
re-enlistments are authorized, except as specially provided for. 
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The regulations regarding the duration of the various periods 
of service in the Active Army, Reserve, Ersatz Reserve, Land 
wehr, and Landsturm, obtain only in time of peace. While mobili- 
zation is effective, there are no transfers from the standing 
army to the Landwehr and from the latter to the Landsturm ; 
nor are there any discharges from the Landsturm. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE RECRUITING SERVICE. 


The country is divided into twenty-four Army Corps Districts, 
corresponding to the twenty-four line army corps. Each Army 
Corps District constitutes an “Ersatz District” from which the 
army corps draws its recruits. 

The recruits for the marine (navy) are taken from the seafar- 
ing population of the Empire. Should this source prove in- 
sufficient, the deficiency is supplied from suitable material wher- 
ever found. 

The Guard Corps has no territorial district assigned to it from 
which to draw its recruits. The latter are picked men from all 
the Prussian provinces and from Alsace-Lorraine, and volun- 
teers from all the German states. Each Army Corps District is 


divided into Infantry Brigade Districts; these are again divided 
into Landwehr Districts, which are further subdivided into Re- 
cruiting Districts. 


Based upon the law fixing the peace strength of the army, the 
Emperor fixes the strength of the various organizations. There- 
upon each organization of the Active Army determines the num- 
ber of recruits it will require in the fall of the year, taking into 
consideration the number of men it will lose by transfer to the 
reserve, and the number of two, three, and four year volunteers 
there may be in it. These estimates form the basis for calculating 
the number of recruits required. To provide for filling vacancies 
caused by casualties, by transfer to the reserve before the expira- 
tion of the statutory period, etc., the number determined by the 
estimates is increased by a small percentage in order to obviate the 
necessity of calling out recruits more than once a year, which, if 
done, would increase the difficulty of training. 

Each federated state supplies recruits in proportion to the 
number of its population. Now it may happen that some corps 
districts are less densely populated than others or have recruits 
less suited for a particular arm of service, and are thus unable to 
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furnish the number or class of recruits needed by the corps, while 
other districts may have an excess of such recruits. For 
political reasons, it may also be desirable to assign recruits from 
certain districts to organizations stationed in other districts (as 
for instance the Poles and recruits from Alsace-Lorraine). The 
distribution to the different army corps must therefore be regu- 
lated. This is done by the Recruiting Bureau of the Ministerial 
Instanz, which in Prussia is formed by the ministries of war and 
of the interior. Affairs of the recruiting service are regulated 
by the ministry of war. In the cases of federated states whose 
contingents are under Prussian administration, the ministry of 
state of the particular federated state and the Prussian ministry 
of war constitute the Ministerial Instanz. In the case of Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wirttemberg, the Ministerial Instanz is 
formed similarly to the Prussian. 

The Corps Commander and the administrative head (civil) of 
the province or district (Ersatz Commission III. Instanz) de- 
termine the number of recruits required in each of the Brigade 
Districts of the Corps. 

The “Superior Ersatz Commission” (that of the Brigade Dis- 
trict), consisting of the Infantry Brigade Commander or Land- 
wehr Inspector, a higher administrative civil official, one citizen, 
a surgeon, and the Brigade Adjutant, determines the number of 
recruits required in each Landwehr District. 

In all this work, the civil and military authorities work har- 
moniously and effectively together. 

At the head of each Landwehr District (Bezirkskomando) is 
a field officer of the Active Army. A lieutenant from an organ- 
ization is detailed as district adjutant. For the conduct of the 
department of “Muster and Reports,” the Landwehr Districts are 
divided into “Muster Districts” with captains or majors of the 
Active Army in charge. A suitable number of noncommissioned 
officers and privates are assigned to each district headquarters. 

The district headquarters exercise control over all men on fur- 
lough status, keep lists for that purpose, and conduct musters ; 
they prepare for and conduct the calling out and assembling of 
the men on furlough status for training and in case of mobiliza- 
tion; they exercise a constant military supervision over the offi- 
cers on furlough status, assist in filling vacancies, etc. They con- 
tinue in operation in time of war. 

Each Landwehr District has an “Ersatz Commission,” consist- 
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ing of the commander of the district as military chairman, an 
administrative official (civilian chairman), four resident citizens 
of the district well acquainted with local conditions, a military 
surgeon, and a lieutenant of infantry. 

Liability to service in the Active Army begins for each yearly 
contingent on January 1. Municipal authorities, by public notifi- 
cations, call upon, those liable to service to present themselves and 
have their names entered upon the “Recruit Muster Rolls.” 
When all entries have been made, the recruit muster rolls are sub- 
mitted to the civilian chairman of the Ersatz Commission. This 
official causes the necessary lists to be prepared and publishes 
the date and place decided upon for holding the muster. 

The men, having reported to the Ersatz Commission for muster 
according to the summons, are first verified (with the assistance 
of the official heads of communities and the gendarmes). Then 
follows the physical examination by the military surgeon. In- 
quiry into civil circumstances now take place, and applications 
to be freed from obligation to serve in the Active Army or to 
be put back a year are investigated and final action taken. Men 
desiring to volunteer may do so now, and while volunteering does 
not give the right to choice of arm of service, expressed prefer- 
ences in that regard are given consideration. Volunteers are in 
the first line for draft. By volunteering, they renounce their 
claim to a chance of being freed from service by lot. Those 
found qualified for service are tentatively recommended by the 
commission for assignment to the different branches of the serv- 
ice, their size, physical condition, and civil occupation being duly 
considered in connection therewith. Permanent assignments are 
made after the general results of the muster are known and 
necessary adjustments have been made. 

The drawing of lots follows the muster. Winning numbers are 
excused from service with the Active Army and are assigned to 
the Ersatz Reserve. 


To illustrate, let us assume that in a district 800 numbers are 
drawn by 800 men found qualified for service and that only 700 
recruits are required from the district. Numbers 701 to 800 are, 
for the time, freed from obligation to serve in the Active Army 
and are assigned to the Ersatz Reserve. Should, however, a call 
follow later for more recruits from the year’s contingent, say 25 
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more, numbers 701 to 725 would be required to join the Active 
Army. A man’s “lot-number” remains with him during the 
entire period of his liability to military service.* 

The “muster” prepares for and simplifies the draft which fol- 
lows it and which is conducted by the Superior Ersatz Commis- 
sion, assisted by the Inferior Ersatz Commission. 

All men who are liable to service in the Active Army and whose 
names are on the recruit muster rolls, are brought before this 
commission. If necessary, they are again examined physically. 
Thereupon it is determined finally : 


1. Who are to be rejected as morally unworthy ; 

2. Who are permanently disqualified and are to be mustered 
out ; 

3. Who, because of being qualified conditionally or being tem 
porarily disqualified or on account of family circumstances, are to 
be assigned to the Landsturm ; 

!. Who, for similar reasons, are to be assigned to the Ersatz 
Reserve ; 


5. Who are fit fo. service in the Active Army. 


Those found qualified are drafted in the following order until 
the required number of recruits is reached: 


1. The volunteers ; 
2. Those who have forfeited consideration by failing to report 
on time ; 


*After the foregoing had been written, it was learned that recent 
changes in the Imperial Military Laws (Reichs-Militar-Gesetz) include 4 
change in the recruiting law which will make for simplicity and directness 
of method, thus resulting in advantages to the State as well as to the 
individual man. The new paragraph 13 of the “Reichs-Militar-Gesetz” 
directs that in future the order in which men found qualified for military 
service shall be drafted is to be based upon the degree of fitness for 
military service, and there is no longer any drawing of lots. The men 
found qualified will probably be divided into two classes: the first class 
comprising those found especially fit, and the second class those less fit, 
though not unfit. The first class will be first for draft, and if not sufficient 
to meet existing needs, men of the second class are drafted, beginning 
perhaps with the youngest. 

The new law also does away with the “excess of previous years”’ 
(Uberzahlige fritherer Jahrgange), these evidently passing to the Ersatz 
Reserve after all immediate and prospective needs have been applied. 

The details of these changes are now being worked out and, with other 
changes, become effective January 1, 1914. 
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3. Those put back from previous year’s contingent ; 

4. Those of the present year’s contingent in the order of lot- 
numbers (a certain limited deviation is permitted in drafting for 
the special arms: foot artillery, pioneers, telegraph, railroad 
troops ) : 

5. Those who had been in excess in previous years and had 
been assigned to the Ersatz Reserve, beginning with the youngest 
year and in order of the lot-numbers. 


Those drafted are then assigned permanently to an arm of the 
service; as “Infantry of the Guard,” “Cavalry of the Guard,” 
“Infantry Regiment No. 36,” “Hussar Regiment No. 12,” “Field 
Artillery Regiment No. 75,” etc. 

Those remaining in excess of requirements are put back for the 
following year. The drafting being completed, the articles of war 
are read to the drafted men, and they are instructed in their 
duties and obligations. They are now under the control of district 
headquarters and may not marry without the consent of the dis- 
trict commander. They are now recruits on furlough status until 
they join the organizations to which assigned. 

That with the large numbers of men involved, the annual mus- 
tering and drafting is an undertaking of considerable magnitude, 
needs scarcely be pointed out. 

In case of war, mustering and drafting are combined. As a 
rule, no special consideration is given to civil conditions that 
would at other times entitle to exemptions. Reclamations on ac- 
count of lot-numbers are not entertained. If necessary, assistant 
Ersatz Commissions are created. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


D 


The first Great Need of the Nation. 


The adoption of a Military Policy. 


® 





On Varied Ground. 


® 
To the Sword Laid By. 


Sword, thou art not a thing outworn, 

Though days be evil and forlorn, 

And through the land is nothing told 

But ease and trade and greed of gold. 

Oh, better far our fathers knew, 

They held thee strong, they found thee true, 
Freedom that art the Sword, that art the Sword. 
Freedom that art the Sword, that art the Sword. 


Peace, thou art Peace our fathers knew, 

Their lands were poor, their numbers few, 

vy 

[was not for gold and not for trade 

‘Ty . . 

hey smote and called on God to aid ; 

And thus like men through all the years 

They bought their Peace with blood and tears. 
Aye, thou art Peace, O Sword, art Peace, O Sword. 
Aye, thou art Peace, O Sword, art Peace, O Sword. 


Home, thou art Home. Our fathers prayed 

That wreck and conquest might be stayed, 

That on the hoof-prints of the foe 

The cot might rise, the hearth might glow; 

And they like all men, sons or sires, 

Found naught but thee to fend their fires. 
Aye, thou art Home, O Sword, art Home, O Sword. 
Aye, thou art Home, O Sword, art Home, O Sword. 


Love, thou art Love. Our fathers dreamed 

Of days that fair as Heaven seemed— 

Visions in fight, in prison-pen, 

In bivouacs of starving men, 

That He on high whose Name is Love 

Sent as His angels from above. 
Aye, thou art Love, O Sword, art Love, O Sword. 
Aye, thou art Love, O Sword, art Love, O Sword. 

(‘re 

Peace, Home and Love, oh, may their weal 

Shine from the splendor of thy steel 

Drawn, ready, thousand thousand-fold, 

And in that flashing be it told 
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Whatever weaklings’ babble saith 
Save to the foe, thou art not Death, 
Thou art not Death, O Sword, not Death, O Sword. 
Thou art not Death, O Sword, not Death, O Sword. 
FE. Sutton. 
® 


infantry Fire Director's Ruler. 
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The ruler shown in the drawing is constructed on the same 

















principles as the battery commander’s ruler used in the Field 
1 inch wide, and 1/10 inch thick, beveled on the edges. (A piece 
of cigar box serves very well.) <A strong piece of string about 
thirty inches long is passed through the small hole in the center of 


Artillery. It is made of a piece of wood about 5% inches long, 


the ruler, and two knots twenty-five inches apart are tied in the 
string. (A piece of fishing line makes a good string. The cord 
used should be one that will not stretch. ) 

The graduations on the ruler are in mils. 

One mil equals 0.001 of the length of the string. 

Therefore, when the ruler is held out horizontally twenty-five 
inches in front of the eye, the lateral space, at any distance, cov- 
ered by one mil on the ruler will be 0.001 of that distance. (Sim 
ilar triangles. ) 

Twenty-five inches is chosen as length of string because it is 
just about arms-length from the eye for the average man. One 
of the knots may be held in the teeth, or in one hand just under 
the eye; with the other hand, the ruler is held out in horizontal 
position, pressed against other knot, making the string taut. 

The graduations are from the left toward the right on the top 
edge of the ruler, either edge being uppermost. 

At 1000 yards distance, 100 yards front equals 100 mils. 

At 800 “ s en ws - 125 “ 

At 1100 “ iis - “! 90.9 “—etc. 


Notches are cut in the edge of the ruler to indicate 100 yards 
of front at the various ranges. 

These rulers have been used by a number of officers in the 
4th Infantry, and found to be of great convenience in fire di- 
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rection. They make it very easy for a battalion commader to 
divide a given sector or objective among his company com- 
manders, and for a company commander to allot parts of the 
company target to his platoons. (Pars. 249 and 303, I. D. R.) 

Lateral distances can be measured by the ruler when the range 
is known, conversely when there are visible objects whose length 
or distance apart is known, a fair estimate of the range to the 
objects can be formed. The fact that 1 mil equals 0.001 of the 
range makes these calculations very simple. 

Efficiency in fire direction makes necessary the careful desig- 
nation of targets and distribution of fire. The use of this ruler 
is a material aid toward attaining this efficiency. 

C. B. Hopces, 
rst Lieut., 4th Infantry. 
® 


Colonel John T. Van Orsdale, 17th Infantry. 


We publish in this number of the INFANTRY JouRNAL the por- 
trait and military record of Colonel Van Orsdale, 17th Infantry, 
who will this month be placed upon the retired list by reason of 
having reached the age of sixty-four years. During his long and 


honorable service, Colonel Van Orsdale has been an earnest and 
consistent worker for Infantry efficiency. We take this occasion 
to express our appreciation of the steady support and assistance 
he has given us, and our regret that his retirement does not carry 
with it promotion to the general’s grade. 


EXTRACT FROM HIS MILITARY RECORD. 


Entered the United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., from Twenty-seventh Congressional District, New York, 
September 1, 1868. Graduated No. 15 in a class of 57 members, 
June 14, 1872. Commissioned second lieutenant, 7th Infantry, 
and joined regiment (Company D), Fort Shaw, Montana, Sep- 
tember 3, 1872. Remained in Montana with station either at 
Fort Shaw, Camp Baker, or Fort Missoula, to October, 1879. 

The seven years covered by this period were very eventful ones 
and saw him on numerous expeditions against Indians or in the 
Indian country. Among these were: escorting friendly Indians 
through enemy’s country to Fort Browning or Milk River, No- 
vember and December, 1872; building telegraph line from Fort 
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Shaw to Fort Benton, July, 1873; exploring and mapping coun- 
try between Fort Shaw, Montana, and Fort Colville, Washing- 
ton, August, September, and October, 1873—distance traveled, 
1,300 miles; discovered Montana Glacier; guarding trains and 
assisting in opening roads from Smith River Valley to Carroll, 
Montana, March, April, May, and June, 1874. 

Commanding mounted infantry engaged in scouting, chasing 
whiskey- and ammunition-traders, assisting United States Marshal 
in Indian Country, May to September, 1875; commanding ma 
chine battery, General Gibbon’s Expedition to Judith Basin, Mon 
tana, September and October, 1875; with General Gibbon’s Ex- 
pedition against Nez Percés Indians, which ended with the battle 
of Big Hole, August 9, 1877 ; following this, he was with General 
Howard’s command as a volunteer for some days in pursuit of 
Indians ; with troops guarding trails in Cadotte’s Pass and inter- 
cepting returning bands of, Nez Percés Indians, summer of 1878 ; 
with expedition (commanding company) to Musselshell country, 
guarding same against Indians (Sioux) under Sitting Bull, April 
to October, 1879; and commanded detachment in action against 
raiding Indians, July 20, 1879. 

For gallantry in action of Big Hole, Montana, he was brevetted 
first lieutenant and twice recommended for Medal of Honor for 
services deemed “very meritorious,” once by General John Gib- 
bon, then Colonel, 7th Infantry, and once by General Comba, then 
Captain, Company D, 7th Infantry. Promoted first lieutenant, 
7th Infantry, August 20, 1877. 

Besides the active field service mentioned during the seven 
years in Montana, he performed at different times in addition to 
company duties, such duties as post quartermaster, regimental and 
post adjutant, and Adjutant General of the District of Montana, 
under General Gibbon. 

In October, 1879, he was transferred with company for station 
to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, and there performed the usual com- 
pany duties, and for two months the duties of regimental and post 
quartermaster till June, 1880, when, with his company, he was 
transferred to Fort Stevenson, Dakota. 

From June, 1880, to November, 1882, he remained at Fort 
Stevenson, performing duties of post quartermaster and commis- 
sary, and at times commanding Company I, 7th Infantry, and the 
Post. He was transferred with company to Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming, November, 1882. During 1883 and 1884, he per- 
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formed the usual post and company duties with exception of leave 


of absence in 1883, a portion of which time was given as guide 
and assistant to Northern Transcontinental Survey, Northern 
Montana, under Professor Pumpelly. 

March, 1885, he was transferred to Fort Washiki, Wyoming, 
for station, and June 1, back to Fort Laramie, and appointed 
regimental and post quartermaster by General Gibbon, then 
Colonel, 7th Infantry, and continued as such under Colonel 
H. C. Merriam until June, 1889, with station at Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming. With only intervals of detached service, the duties 
required were of an administrative nature and superintending 
construction and repairs of barracks and quarters. From June, 
1889, to August, 1890, on detached service as recruiting officer 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Promoted captain, 7th Infantry (Company C), November 30, 
and joined company at Fort Logan, Colorado, August, 1890. 
On expedition (Sioux—-Wounded-Knee Campaign) against hos- 
tile Indians, South Dakota, December, 1890, and January, 1891. 

Commanding company and acting as exchange officer, 1891 and 
1892 ; on detached service, acting Indian agent, Fort Hall Agency, 
under instruction President Cleveland and War Department 
orders, July 1, 1893, to November, 1894. During this time he had 
general supervision of Fort Hall Indian School. He made survey 
and prepared plans for irrigation of reservation preliminary to 
allotment of lands and opening balance of reservation to settle- 
ment. 

Commanding company and performing duties of exchange offi- 
cer, Fort Logan, Colorado, 1895, 1896, and 1897. 

In Spanish-American War, 1898. Took part in campaign 
against Santiago de Cuba, being in battle of El Caney and subse- 
quent siege operations to surrender of Santiago de Cuba; was 
recommended and nominated for brevet major for gallantry in 
action at El Caney, Cuba, during battle of July 1, 1898. 

Arrived with command at Montauk Point, N. Y., August 27, 
1898, and Fort Wayne, Michigan, October, 1898. 

Promoted major and assigned to 7th Infantry, April, 1899. 
In command of Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., April, 1899, to Janu- 
ary, 1900. Returned to Fort Wayne, Michigan, January, 1900. 
Sent in command of a battalion of the 7th Infantry, to Nome, 
Alaska, arriving there June, 1900. In command of and superin- 
tending construction of Fort Davis, Alaska, and assisting civil 
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authorities in preserving order and protecting life and property 
during the rush and mining excitement and trouble incident 
thereto, June, 1900, to September, 1901. Transferred to Fort 
Egbert September, 1901, and Vancouver Barracks, Washington, 
December, 1901. 

Promoted lieutenant-colonel and assigned to 8th Infantry, 1902, 
and transferred to 7th Infantry, May, 1902. Assigned to duty 
commanding recruits and casuals, Presidio of San Francisco, 
California, June, 1902, and remained on this duty, instructing and 
preparing recruits to be forwarded to regiment in the Philippines 
and elsewhere, to February, 1903. Transferred to 17th Infantry, 
February, 1903, and to command of regiment at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington, March 2, 1903. En route with regiment to 
Philippines, June 24 to July 26, 1903, date of arrival in the Phil- 
ippines (Manila). Arrived at Cottabato, Mindanao, August 7, 
1903, and took command of post, August 8, 1903. 

Promoted colonel, assigned to and continued in command of 
17th Infantry and Post of Cottabato. In the field much of the 
time against Datto Ali and hostile Moros, March 5 to September 
17, 1904. On the Rio Grande-Serenayo Expedition under Gen- 
eral Wood against Datto Ali and Datto Djimbangan and others 
(Moros), March 5-15, 1904, and in skirmish of Capumpernam, 
March 7, and Serenayo, March 9-11, 1904. Exercising super 
vision over troops stationed in the Rio Grande Valley of Min- 
danao and operating against Datto Ali and others, March 12 to 
May 12, and May 26 to September 16, 1904, under instructions 
of General Wood, Commanding Department. Officially men 
tioned by General Wood for prompt and energetic performance 
of duties, Rio Grande-Serenayo Expeditions. Transferred with 
headquarters of regiment to station at Zamboanga, Mindanao, 
September, 1904. Commanding Post of Zamboanga with excep- 
tion of about two months’ leave of absence, to date of departure 
of regiment for Manila and the United States, July 4, 1905. Ar- 
rived at San Francisco, California, August 9, and at Fort McPher- 
son, Georgia, August 25, 1905. Participated with regiment in sum- 
mer maneuvers, Camp Chickamauga Park, Georgia, August and 
September, 1906, under command of Brigadier General Bubb, 
U. S. Army. Commended by General Bubb for splendid disci- 
pline and valuable work of regiment at same. Left Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Georgia, with Headquarters, Band, two battalions (Ist 
and 2d), and machine-gun platoon, for service in Cuba with 
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Army of Cuban Pacification, October 4, 1906, and arrived at 
Havana, Cuba, October 12, 1906, and Camaguey, Cuba, October 
26, 1906. On duty in Cuba to January, 1909, when regiment was 
returned to Fort McPherson, Georgia. Commanding post and 
regiment and, at different times, the Department of the Gulf, dur- 
ing 1909, 1910, and part of 1911. Left Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
with regiment for San Antonio, Texas, March 7, and arrived at 
midnight, March 9, 1911. On duty with the Maneuver Division 
to August 12, 1911. Commanding Camp, U. S. Troops, San 
Antonio, Texas, August 12, 1911, to November 6, 1911. Left 
San Antonio, Texas, with regiment for Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
November 6, 1911, arriving November 8, 1911. Performed the 
usual duties of post and regimental commander, and at times 
commanded the Department of the Gulf, to July 3, 1912. Com- 
manding Camp of Instruction at Anniston, Alabama, July 4 to 
\ugust 5, 1912, and at Columbus, Mississippi, August 6 to 17, 
1912. Commanding Post of Fort McPherson, Georgia, and regi- 
ment since that time and also at different times the 2d Brigade, 
ist Division. 


® 


Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics. 


A new book by Professor R. M. Johnston, entitled “Bull Run, 
Its Strategy and Tactics,” has recently been published. 

I believe every officer in our army should carefully study this 
book. 

We have much fiction called military history, we have many 
books that give a lot of facts of no great value, but few that 
really teach something of the art of war. 


This book teaches and does it in such a way that the lesson is 
bound to be effective. It brings home the result of faulty organ- 
ization; it shows that battles can not be fought with untrained 
infantry with any hope of real success. 

The Inspector General in his last annual report comments on 
faulty tactical orders being so often given. The officer who care- 
fully reads this book will realize the importance of being able to 
give such orders properly and the responsibility resting on him to 
learn thoroughly this part of his work. 

Many other important lessons are clearly brought out. 
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The arrangement of the book is excellent. It is easy to follow 
and pick up the real lessons taught. 

It is an impartial, unbiased statement of facts, in so clear and 
pleasing style that it is a pleasure to study it. The comments and 
deductions of the author are generally sound and correct. 

With Bigelow’s Chancellorsville and this book, we have two 
campaigns of our Civil War treated in a military-historical 
manner. 

If our legislators and public men would study this book and 
Upton’s Military Policy it might save the country a great dis- 
aster. We cannot influence our public men much by theory, no 
matter how sound; it takes the concrete case expressed so they 
can grasp it, as in this book, to have much effect. 

But alas! probably not many of them will read it. To us of the 
Army it is therefore the more important that we do learn the 
lessons here taught. 

[ am not writing a review of the book; that will be done by 
some one else. The one or two minor points on which I might 
differ with the author are of no importance. 

This is written to help the busy officer who wants only books 
of value and who is continually buying only to find his purchase 
largely a waste of money. This book is worth buying and still 
more is worth studying. 

And now, Mr. Editor, let me suggest that when one of us 
finds a new book* of real value he tell the rest through the 
JOURNAL, 

We all want information on the Balkan War. Of the three 
books on this subject I have so far purchased, I have found 
nothing worth the cost. I am still hoping, for it is early. 

Very respectfully, 
J. F. Morrison, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 21st Infantry. 
® 
Resolutions. 
First INFANTRY BRANCH, 
Unitep STaTEs INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
ScHOFIELD Barracks, H. T., December rath, 1913. 
At a meeting of the First Infantry Branch of the United States 


* The INFANTRY JoURNAL will be glad to receive reviews of such current 
military works as escape the attention of our Book Review department. 
—EpITor. 
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Infantry Association on the above date the following resolutions 
were adopted : 


1. That the First Infantry Branch of the United States Infan 
try Association does hereby express its indorsement of the plan 
for the organization of the Army as embodied in the “Report on 
the Organization of the Land Forces of the United States,” 
formulated by the War Department. 

2. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Executive 
Council of the United States Infantry Association. 


® 
HEADQUARTERS FirtH INFANTRY, 
PLATTSBURG Barracks, N. Y., December 26, 1913. 

At a meeting of the Fifth Infantry Branch of the United States 
Infantry Association (28 officers present), it was 

Resolved, That the Fifth Infantry Branch of the United States 
Infantry Association is in complete accord with the aims and 
efforts of the Association; that it recognizes the valuable results 
which have accrued to the Army and to the Infantry through the 
efforts of the Association during the period of its existence. 

And be it further resolved, That the Fifth Infantry Branch of 
the United States Infantry Association fully appreciates the zeal- 
ous and unremitting efforts of our representatives in the Council 
of the Association, and that we repose in them our utmost confi 
dence. 

And be it further resolved, That the Fifth Infantry Branch 
of the United States Infantry Association hereby reiterates its 
endorsement of the reorganization plan proposed in the Report 
of the General Staff on Reorganization of the Land Forces, and 
that it again pledges to this plan its unqualified support. 

And be it further resolved, That the Fifth Infantry Branch of 
the United States Infantry Association approves and endorses 
the manner and means proposed for furthering this reorganiza- 
tion, as set forth editorially and under caption “Army Reorgani- 
zation,” in Number 3, Volume X of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

And be it further resolved, That the Fifth Infantry Branch of 
the United States Infantry Association believes that the time has 
now come when the Infantry should actively exert every means in 
its power to further the proposed organization and to oppose 
equally as actively all measures looking toward legislation not in 
strict conformity with the provisions of the proposed legislation. 


D 
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Infantry Combat.* 
Official Instruction, Russian Army, 1910. 


Infantry is the principal and most important arm. It acts 
jointly with the artillery and with the help of its fire, crushes the 
adversary ; its weapons are the bullet and bayonet, and it alone 
breaks the last resistance of the enemy. It is the infantry which 
bears the principal weight of a fight. 

Battle experience teaches the advantage of offensive action ; 
but it indicates also that defensive action is sometimes inevitable 
and has often certain merits. 


OFFENSE. 
Advance in battle. 


Offensive action means getting as near as possible to the enemy, 
to crush and destroy him 

The attack on the enemy must be firm and positive, and be 
carried out unwaveringly to the end. Who has decided to win 
or to die will always be victorious. 


Development of the battle formations. 


In advancing towards the enemy, it is necessary to be prepared 
for the possibility that he may assume the offensive and deploy 
for action sooner than we, so that instead of finding him occupy- 
ing a certain presumed position, we may be met by an offensive 
advance. Therefore, if our force be numerically a strong one, 
the advance towards the probable scene of a fight is to be exe- 
cuted in column or line of columns and in such formation as will 
allow, front as well as depth being considered, a very rapid de- 
ployment. 

The number of columns and consequently their depth will be 
determined in the first place by the number of roads leading to 


* Translated from the Russian. 
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the front of the enemy; roads lacking, some parts of the force 


will have to advance across country, such as it may be. 

The order for the advance will have the general features of a 
previously determined plan of battle, but each column will ad- 
vance in marching order. 

Usually the columns must not be longer than that of an in- 
fantry brigade. 


Action of the advance guard. 


The aim of the advance guard is to scout out the disposition 
of the enemy’s troops and to give to its own main body the oppor- 
tunity for a deployment into battle formation under the best 
conditions ; the first part can be obtained only by a fight, there- 
fore it is very important that the advance guard should be able 
to develop its line of attack corresponding to the whole front of 
the enemy. 

The action of the advance guard is at first directed on the 
enemy’s outpost, on the disposition of which information has to 
be obtained by previous scouting. Therefore the advance guard 
will be formed into groups deployed for battle, between which 
constant connection is to be carefully maintained. 

This manner of proceeding of the advance guard is necessary, 
because in a near approach and a contact with the enemy, it is 
wiser for numerically strong detachments to have not one, but 
several advance guards, as many as there are columns of the 
main forces. 

In its forward movement, the advance guard must drive in the 
adversary’s line of outpost in the immediate front, occupy its 
advanced positions, and proceeding further, must discover the 
enemy’s disposition in his main position. The advance guard 
must execute its action so as not to risk a separate defeat. If 
obliged to stop and await further events, it must keep firm hold 
on the positions occupied, which will, in most cases, be “first 
firing positions,” i. ¢., starting points for the attack. Such a 
forced check in the advance movement must absolutely be fol- 
lowed by a fortification of the place occupied, with trenches, 
breast works, etc. 

Under cover of the advance guard’s attack, the artillery of 
the main body will choose, prepare, and occupy positions best 
suitable for its action. ‘The chief of the advancing force will 
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be in a certain measure informed of the enemy’s disposition by 
the action of the advance guard. 


Action of main body. 


The commander of the force must decide for himself upon a 
plan of action and issue accordingly the necessary attack order. 

The stronger the force is, the earlier the plan of attack has to 
be settled. For an army the plan of attack will be decided 
according to strategical conditions based on such information of 
the enemy as can be obtained previous to the battle; during the 
last days of the advance movements towards the battle-field, 
corresponding directions are to be given to marching columns. 
A corps or a division will have to reach a decision in this matter 
before entering the zone of the enemy’s artillery fire; smaller 
detachments will only decide when near enough to have a detailed 


view of the situation; thus, a commander of a company, acting 


as part of a battalion, may have to decide on a movement at once, 
when he has reached the zone of rifle fire; the commander of a 
squad may have to do so in the progress of an attack. 

The postponement of a decision is generally to be avoided, be- 
cause the force ordered to execute a turning or an enveloping 
movement will in such case not receive the direction how to act 
in due time, and may be obliged to execute the movement under 
conditions quite unfavorable. A proper combination of the 
action of columns executing turning movements with the action 
on the main front, has a great importance. 

The commander’s chief duty is to acquaint his subordinates 
during the battle with any change in the situation or condition 
of their respective forces, as well as in the neighboring forces, 
and with corresponding modifications in the plan of attack previ- 
ously established. 

This applies equally to senior chiefs and to commanders of 
companies. 


Direction of an attack. 


At 5-6 versts (3.30-3.96 miles) distance from the enemy’s 
position, it is difficult to indicate to every part of a line of battle 
such a point of the enemy’s position as may serve as an objective. 
In most cases only large forces will receive indications on maps. 
The commander of such force, on orienting himself in the locality, 
will indicate to the leading battalion some striking object cor- 
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responding to the direction given and capable of serving as a 
landmark. 

The other parts of the line of battle will advance on parallel 
lines until they receive independent directions, according to which 
the respective battalions (or companies, squads) will execute 
corresponding movements, attack the front or flank of a position, 
or make a diversion in the rear, etc. 

A unit acting on the defensive usually occupies a position by 
groups, with intervals. These intervals, due to the intensity of 
modern fire, must be rather extensive. Therefore, the attacking 
parties in their respective theatres will not form compact unin- 
terrupted lines, but they will form groups, each of which will 
have to direct itself on its given objective, under absolute con- 
dition of a rigidly mutual connection between the groups. 

It depends on the cleverness and skill of a commander to judge 
quickly a given situation and to give to his men (companies and 
squads, inclusive) at the proper moment particular objects for 
an attack, i. ¢., to direct their action so as to obtain best results. 
In particular, the objective of battalions of the first line will have 
to be fixed before reaching the zone of rifle fire (1,500 yards) ; 
that of companies may be determined later. 


Regulating movement of an attack. 


All movements in an attack will be regulated by the leading 
unit, which, in developing a battle-line, will be the one most likely 
to find the greatest difficulties and obstacles in its front. 

In most cases the moment when the first line of riflemen of a 
column reaches the zone of rifle fire is plainly marked by a 
halt of this first line; this halt must be utilized for a regulation 
of a further movement of each column and to a certain extent of 
the neighboring columns. 

The regulation of the movement from the first deployment into 
line to the bayonet charge will be made (depending upon the 
advance of the leading party) by means of orders and the send- 
ing of reserves into the firing line. But this should not prevent 
a helping action by any other unit, advancing ahead and taking 
up a favorable situation for supporting the advance of the others 
by a well-directed rifle fire. Yet, the principle is to keep aligned 
on the leading unit. A unit advanced ahead of the line will nat- 
urally provisorily become, for the respective districts, the lead- 
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ing party so that the line of battle will assume an echelon form 
or a straight line. 

Thus, at various periods of the movement, the lead may pass 
from one unit to another, without in any way depriving the 
originally indicated leading unit of its importance. 


Passing the sone of artillery fire. 


The science of advancing across the zone of fire from distant 
artillery consists as much in successful concealment from the 
enemy's sight as in the avoiding of his projectiles. From a dis 


tance of 5-6 versts (3.30-3.96 miles), the advancing troops must 
take measures for concealment, because (1) the very formation 
of the advancing troops at that distance may disclose (in a cer- 
tain measure) their intention to the enemy; and (2) though at 
that distance the losses can not be heavy, yet the enemy, noticing 


the direction of the advance of a large detachment, will not fail 
to direct at it an intense fire when it reaches a point whose range 
is known. Entering the zone of distant artillery fire, the ad 
vancing columns must change their compact formation and dis- 
perse, separating battalions and companies by battle-intervals and 
protecting the advance by a line of skirmishers. 

The zone of effective artillery fire will, until very near to the 
position (2 versts, 1.32 miles), have to be crossed in company 
formation, and over the ground where the shells strike, in squads. 
As the experience of the last war has proved, artillery fire can 
not stop the advance of the infantry, as its action is feeble when 
the latter is in dispersed formation; therefore in crossing the 
zone of effective artillery fire in dispersed groups, running has 
to be done only occasionally (e. g., in passing a space swept by 
a hot fire), with the view of quickly bringing the company be- 
hind some protection, or of quickly crossing the dangerous space. 
In general the movement will be a quiet advance, in quick time 
in battle formation, with halts for regulating the movement on 
the leading elements. ‘The artillery of the attacking troops will 
at this phase of the fight mass its whole fire on the artillery of 
the enemy, in order to reduce its fire as much as possible at the 
moment when the attacking infantry will be nearing the first in- 
fantry positions of the enemy. 

In passing, in battle formation, the positions of its own artil- 
lery, the infantry will pass through the intervals between the 
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batteries ; in case it be necessary to pass between the guns, it must 
be done with the permission of the artillery commanders, and in 
succession, in order not to blanket the whole front of the artillery 
fire at once. 


Choice of the formation. 


The Field Service Regulations leave the choice of formation in 
battle to commanders of companies and squads, who, in choosing 
a formation, must keep in view the particular properties of each 
A deep formation (in columns of squads or files) is more diff- 
cult to observe from the front, more easily managed and can 
better operate in woods, thick bushes, mountain passes; the men 
can advance more easily in columns of files than with a broad 
front; this formation allows better adaptation to such cover as is 
perpendicular to the front, but it is more exposed to a flank fire. 

As concerns artillery, firing at an infantry line by shelling cer 
tain sectors of ground (parallel fan-like), the best formation for 
the advancing infantry will be in columns of squads, because the 
depth of a squad formation has in this case no great importance, 
while for marching it is better than a formation in line. 

A formation broad and not deep (line formations by company 
and squads in close or extended order) maneuvers with diffi- 
culty, and will be more readily detected, but can better utilize 
cover, is less exposed to rifle fire, and is more suitable for exe- 
cuting runs forward by single men or by small parties. 

Thus it may be recommended to choose: for long ranges (in 
spheres of distant artillery fire), deep but not broad formations 
(line of columns of squads) ; in a zone of rifle-fire, a formation 
broader but less deep. When a deep formation has already been 
found by the enemy’s artillery and is fired at, then it 1s advisable 
to change the formation to a broader zone. The guiding prin 
ciple remains always, that the formation must best suit the terrain, 
i. e., be that best screened from the enemy's observation. 


Size of battle districts. 


The size of battle districts for an advancing infantry force will 
be determined, on the one hand, by the importance of the dis- 
trict in the general battle plan; on the other, by the degree of 
difficulty in making an attack. In districts presenting very diff 
cult conditions for the attack, it will be necessary to give the 
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greatest concentration to the first line and insure a proper depth 
by the employment of reserves. According to the Field Service 
Regulations, in such cases a battle district for a company must 
measure 250-300 yards front maximum; for a regiment (four 
battalions) a corresponding front would be 1200-1500 yards. In 
a regiment’s battle district, at first one or two battalions may be 


advanced into the firing line, having in the first line a limited num- 
ber of companies in dispersed order ; the companies will advance 
keeping intervals, occupying each about 250 to 300 yards of front, 
utilizing the free intervals between the companies for adaptation 
to locality and maneuvering. The reinforcement of the line of 
battle of a battalion and of a regiment will be effected during the 
development of the action by sending fresh companies from the 
reserve into the intervals. According to the principles above 
described, the final concentration will take place on the firing line. 

The reinforcement of the firing line of a company will take 
place by using its own reserve, so that only when the latter fails 
will it be necessary to mix up the companies and battalions. 

Such is the best plan for a progressive reinforcement of the 
firing line of an attacking force. 

During an attack, the difference in distribution of troops mak- 
ing a real or a feint attack, will be manifested in the strength 
of the reserve, and not in the force in the firing line. The de- 
fending troops (enemy) will, by such disposition, be led into 
error as to the real force of the blow which awaits it in the 
given direction; the enemy will gain the impression of the 
presence of a very strong detachment, the fire will be very in- 
tense, and the expectation of an immediate attack will prey on 
the mind of the defenders. It is true that the advancing force 
can not possibly execute a very serious attack along the whole 
front of the enemy’s position, but the deep reserves will do their 
work at the decisive moment. 

If the locality be favorable, feint attacks can be made with 
smaller forces, acting more vigorously in their battle line by 
increasing their fire action. 

On open ground, the distances between the lines of battle— 
including the company reserves in rear of the first firing-line— 
may be 600 yards. This will have for result that shrapnel, di- 
rected at one of the lines, will not touch a man in any of the 
others. But the enemy, situated at a distance of 800-1000 yards, 
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will not be so quick in mastering the zone of fire of the advancing 
line as to impede a timely approach of the reserves. 


Passing through the sphere of distant rifle fire. 


Our rifles (as well as the rifles of most foreign armies) have 
a range of about 3000 yards, i. e., this is the distance from which 
effective rifle fire begins its deadly work. Therefore on reaching 
the range of 3000 yards from the enemy’s front, skirmish lines 
will be sent ahead. 

In examining the question as to how many squads should be 
sent by a company into the firing line at the beginning of a 
fight, it is necessary to remember that the battle lines are de- 
signed for a well nourished fire with strong action. At a distance 
of 3000 yards, our riflemen with the aid of field glasses will per- 
haps only just perceive the outlines of trenches, if such have 
been discovered by previous scouting. Evidently, at such a 
distance, the rifle fire will have no effect on the adversary pro- 
tected by trenches, and firing will result in a useless expenditure 
of cartridges which should be saved, as the advance party does not 
carry quantities of them in the sacks. (Our Firing Instructions 
allow, in estimating distances by eyesight, 10% error; yet, an 
error of 150 yards, in firing at a range of 1500 yards or more, 
will give a zero as result of firing. Consequently at ranges over 
1500 yards, the firing will resemble firing at squares, and is 
therefore admissible only at large targets, or as a demonstration. ) 

Therefore, there are no reasons whatever to put out at first 
numerous strong battle-lines; one squad in the first line per 
company will do. Besides, in the front of attack there will be 
not one, but many companies, and if a target appears, the front 
lines of neighboring companies will fire at it. It must also be 
remembered that our own artillery is watching and expecting 
the appearance of some fire objective and will therefore assist 
the infantry firing line. Further, it must be mentioned that it 
is not an easy task to command a company in battle-formation 
and that a captain, by having only one squad in the first line, 
can better manage the rest. Moreover, the front of the advance 
party may become so restricted (e. g., in a mountain pass), that 
not only this squad, but even no part of the company may find 
room in the battle line, and will be forced to one side. There- 
fore, the line must begin with a narrow front. 
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It is not possible to indicate, as a general rule, the range « 
which the line is to halt and open fire, nor the range at which 
it will begin the advance by rushes. It will depend upon the 
enemy and the locality. The enemy will surely do his best to 
stop the advance of our line, and our own troops certainly shoul: 
not halt until forced to do so. The first line should not there 
fore open fire at a range greater than 1500-1800 yards, except 
in cases of large objectives. From a range of 1500 yards, th 
fire of the enemy, quite well protected and firing quietly, and 
with exact knowledge of the target and range, will become very 
effective. The leading troops will also have to open fire at this 
range, advancing thereafter from position to position under th¢ 
protection of their own fire. 

Thus from the above, we see that until reaching the first 
firing position, the role of attacking infantry will be very passive 
its task is limited to the obligation of approaching—as much as 
possible concealed—-near to the enemy, and abstaining from 
firing when only poor results can be expected. If great losses 
are to be presumed from the enemy’s artillery, this sphere must 
be passed under cover of the night—if circumstances will allow- 
in order to be able to occupy at daybreak the first firing position 
as near as possible to the enemy, and it should be fortified in 
the best possible manner during the night. In the execution of 
the above, it is necessary that the firing position, as well as its 
approaches, be thoroughly examined and studied by the scouts 
for each battalion and company before it grows dark, be marked 
and, if possible, occupied secretly by outposts before nightfall! 

This end may be greatly assisted by the action of advanced 
lines, if they contrive to push forward previously up to the places 
of the first firing positions. 


Action in the sphere of close rifle fire (attack). 


As above mentioned, from the first firing position the dispo 
sition of the enemy's forces will be seen more or less exactly; 


therefore the attacking party, having elaborated a plan for the 


coming attack, will be able to assign a particular task to each 
battalion and company. 


For successful firing in a further advance, it is necessary to 
determine, by every artificial means, the distances between our 
lines and those of the enemy. A certain lingering in the first 
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firing position will also afford opportunity for the regulation of 
the action of the general battle-line and give our artillery a 
chance to produce by its fire an impression on the infantry of 
the enemy. It is probable that, under cover of the fire of out 
infantry and of a part of our guns, the rest of the artillery will 
change position and push forward in order to be able to support 
the infantry more effectively when the latter will move in its 
further advance. 

With the occupation of the first rifle position, it is necessary 
to reinforce and, if possible, to increase the firing line to its 
necessary strength by bringing up the required number of com 
panies and battalions from the rear. The reinforcement of 
line is effected by adding fresh squads to it; it is very desirable 


a 


that during this operation squads and sections be not mixed up, 


neither at a first reinforcement nor at a subsequent one; it may, 
however, be difficult to prevent this mixing on getting near to 
the enemy (and the nearer, the more difficult); therefore, the 
soldiers ought to be drilled in mixed reinforcement, not only by 
single men in the firing line, but even by companies in the regi 
ment. 

As previously mentioned, the advance and attack consist in 
an approach to the enemy and in destroying him by fire and 
bayonet. The approach must be executed by taking advantage 
of the ground and protecting our own troops against losses; 
cover can always be found, even on quite open ground. Often 
it will seem that the terrain is absolutely flat, but an unevenness 
of only one foot in height in some places is sufficient to conceal 
a lying (or crouching) man, or even a group of men. Yet to 
find a firing position from which a well hidden rifleman may 
properly observe the disposition of the enemy is not an easy 
task, and this is the chief’s duty. 

The whole question lies in an intelligent training of each 
rifleman to adapt himself to the ground, so that he will under 
stand its importance. 

One has to make a very marked distinction between runs from 
place to place and a change of firing position. Such runs, made 
by single men from one hiding place to another, are only means 
of gaining ground in the approach to the enemy. Certainly, it 
is impossible to execute runs of 200-300 yards without stopping, 
when bullets are raining all over the space which is to be crossed. 
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No physical nor moral endurance can stand that. The length of 
each run and the number of runs will depend on the bodily 
strength, on the enemy’s fire, and on the terrain. Where there 
is any protection, there will be a halt and a few moments’ rest 
after the run. From such halting point no firing can be executed ; 
the runner is panting, his hand will not be firm; moreover, 
soldiers are running in front of him,—he might hit his own 
people. Only those who have reached the place chosen for a 
position may fire. Therefore, during a halt in the run the whole 
attention must be directed to the best hiding place from the 
enemy's view. 

Quite another thing is the change of a firing position; this is 
caused by the desire to profit by some advantage offered by a 
new place for better firing. 

The choice of a firing position is dictated by the conditions of 
the terrain, the situation of neighboring troops, and the power 
of the enemy’s fire to impede the advance of the attacking frac- 
tions. The nearer to the enemy, the more difficult it will be to 
advance, and the nearer (at closer intervals) will be the firing 
positions of the attacking troops in order to develop a hotter 
and hotter fire action. 

The distance from firing position to firing position, especially 
at long ranges from the enemy, must be as great as possible; 
a change of less than one-third of the distance between the attack- 
ing troops and the enemy does not give a notable difference in the 
results of fire; thus, with short intervals between firing positions, 
the riflemen may lose a good protection and the enemy become 
aware of our advance, without being materially affected by our 
hre. But if, for instance, from a first position at 1500 yards 
from the enemy, a series of runs be executed and a second 
position be occupied 500 to 600 yards in advance of the first, 
then a strong moral effect will certainly be gained, because firing 
at a range of 1000 yards is notably more effective, and the 
enemy wll feel the approach. 

When several companies move ahead in battle line and when 
the rushes from position to position—according to local condi- 
tions—are too long, often one company will impede the fire of 
another, but be, by itself, unable to develop a proper fire for 
the protection of its men executing the runs. In such cases the 
selection of positions for the consecutive movement of the com- 
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panies and the dispositions for the mutual support, by firing, of 
the squads executing runs, must pass from the commanders of 
smaller units to the battalion or regimental commander. 

But this does not lessen the duty of each company chief to 
push his men ahead, if able to find some local protection; when 
his company has gained the advance, its fire will in turn help 
the other companies in their run forward. 


These runs from position to position are executed in the fol- 
lowing way: the captain of the company selects a position ahead 
of the place occupied by his men; this position is not always 
clearly perceivable when looked at from the place they occupy, 
and a sketch may assist in locating it; having chosen some strik- 
ing spot, the captain selects a squad to occupy it and gives the 
company a general order to change position, the designated squad 
to lead the movement; if necessary, this squad will send out 
scouts in advance or one of the section chiefs will reconnoitre 
the position; in either case sufficient space for the whole com- 
pany (not merely their own squad) must be selected; on a signal 
given by the scouts, the leading squad is ordered to begin the 
movement; the scouts will have to proceed so as not to blanket 


the fire either of the neighboring squads or of their own squad. 


The squad leader indicates some local protection to his men 
as the limit of the first run and begins with his squad to execute 
the runs, man by man or by small groups, towards the new 
firing position but without firing at halts, using the latter only 
for rest. Having reached the appointed place, the men hide 
behind and occupy it, one by one, in order to conceal themselves 
from the enemy and prevent as long as possible his knowing that 
a new firing position has been chosen. In order to produce from 
the first a strong moral impression on the enemy, they will not 
open fire until nearly the whole squad is assembled, and only 
after they have protected themselves by trenches, etc. 

The remaining squads will increase their fire, in order to 
protect the run and advance of the leading squad, aiming at the 
particular district of the enemy firing at the advancing squad. 
This is to be regarded as a general rule. Of course the enemy 
will concentrate his fire on the advancing squad as the best 
target, thus showing himself; consequently the remaining squads 
will be able to support the advance of the leading squad with 
an oblique fire, causing great losses to the enemy. 
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It is difficult to carry out those principles during a battle, be 
cause single men will instinctively fire at the enemy whom the 
see in front of them in self-preservation and defense. Here fire 
discipline is put to a test. 

On a nearer approach to the enemy, the fire of the defenders 
will be more and more effective, and this will indicate to ou: 
attacking party how to execute the runs from one cover t 
another; 1. ¢., at what moment, by what number of men, t 
what places, and the length of the run. The nearer the enemy, 
the shorter the runs will be. In the sphere of most effective 
fire, the runs will be 15-20 yards from cover to cover in order 
that the enemy may not be able to aim properly; or the attacking 
party may have to crawl one by one and join one another in the 
new position. 

Crawling or running in a bent position is useful only in cass 
the terrain is propitious and offers some screen and protectio1 
to the crawling or running men; or if the enemy, losing self 
control, begins to fire too high; otherwise it is better to simpl) 
run quickly because the runner will execute this movement at 
once unexpected by the enemy and will form a target for his 
riflemen for a few seconds only. 

An advance in the sphere of direct fire on open ground will 
be conducted in this manner: the leading files will prepare at 
every resting point a protection to be used by those who follow ; 
thus, from one position to another, there will arise a series of 
more or less protected halting points; finally; having reached the 
position previously chosen, each file in the advance party will 
immediately contrive some cover for himself and for a comrade, 
profiting by everything, tree, stone, pit, etc; the next comer will 
do the same, and so on; if absolutely no cover is available, arti 
ficial protection will be made (sacks with earth, the tent-piece 
rolled as a bag and filled with earth). 

The power of the enemy’s fire over absolutely bare ground in 
front of the position will often impede the advance to such an 
extent that it will prove impossible to cross the fire-swept zone 
before nightfall. In that case the attacking party will profit by) 
the darkness and, having carefully reconnoitred the zone between 
its last position and the enemy’s lines, will send scouts out during 
the night to mark the final firing position, will contrive to reach 
it, and will then promptly dig a trench. If there be artificial 
obstacles in front, they must be destroyed during night. 
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Only when the position reached is such that the attacking rifle 
men can see the heads of the enemy peeping out from behind 
his protections and shields, will their fire on him become very 
effective. 

If there are no men seen worth firing at in front of the ad 
vanced party, rifle fire should be directed at the enemy's firing 
position in order to prevent his riflemen putting their heads above 
the parapet for better aiming. A good preparation for an attack 
requires long fire action since, besides the losses caused him, the 
enemy will become tired and overstrained from the expectation 
of an attack along the whole front line of the defended position. 

A combined action with mutual support of the artillery and 
infantry will secure the success of the final attack. 


Connection with artillery. 


The artillery will, by means of its fire, support the infantry 
firing line from the development of the advance party to the 
bayonet attack. As soon as the infantry of the enemy opens fire, 
the artillery directs an intense fire at the enemy's trenches, and 
forces him to keep cover and cease firing; profiting by this, our 
infantry moves ahead, stops at a new firing position, and opens 
fire. 

Thus the artillery must know when its corresponding section of 
the infantry battle line begins an offensive action (i. ¢., when it 
is about to change position) in order to combine its fire with this 
movement of the infantry. Therefore the infantry battle-section 
must be united with the artillery by a telephone and a line of 
signalmen. The chief of the infantry battle-section informs the 
artillery of this battle-section when the infantry will move to a 


new position and will require support. The batteries then open 
fire at the enemy’s trenches disposed in front of the advance party, 


and the company commanders promptly direct their men to exe 
cute runs to an advanced position. The chiefs of squads and of 
sections must in peace-time be trained to understand the meaning 
of the kinds of artillery fire, and when they hear (during drilling 
exercises) the words “rapid artillery fire,” they must understand 
it as a signal for a run ahead. Before the bayonet attack, the 
artillery, wherever possible, will develop its fire to the highest 
pitch and will continue until the attacking party has mastered the 
front of the enemy's position (as long as this can be done without 
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danger to its own people). At the same time, some batteries will 
fire on the rear of his position and keep that space swept by 
shrapnel in order to prevent the enemy from sending reserves 
to the firing line. It is better to risk some losses from our 
own guns than to compromise the success of an attack by a pre 
mature cessation of artillery fire. 


The assault. 


If there is no cover or any kind of natural protection at the 
last firing position, the riflemen occupying it must absolutely dig 
trenches. Before the final attack takes place, the enemy must 
have been long and constantly under fire; the arriving reserves 
must have been brought under cover, and the position must offer 
a kind of refuge to be sought in case the attack be at first unsuc 
cessful. On open ground, the first to arrive must provide for the 
protection of the next comer; anything will be good, even the 
corpses of comrades can be utilized as shields. 

A prearranged signal for an attack can be given by any junior 
chief of an attacking party. Neighboring troops and reserves 
must support the attacking line, some by attacking and some by 
rapid fire. The senior chief, before giving the signal for an 
attack, must see that all are notified. 

Having occupied the enemy’s position, the successful troops 
must immediately provide for its defense ; the enemy may attempt 
a counter-attack ; in any case, all his guns will be firing rapidly 
on this position at short range. Thus only a small part of the 
attacking troops will be able to construct defensive works; the 
main body must pursue the dislodged enemy with a well-sustained 
fire. 

In case the first attack proves a failure, the attacking party will 
fall back to its last firing position prepared as above stated and, 
when reinforced by the reserves, will repeat the attack until suc 
cessful or until completely exhausted. 


Fire control. 


Fire control consists in: (1) the choice of target and (2) the 
proper regulation of fire (or in other words, leave out the choice 
of the kind of fire to be used). 

(1) Choice of Target—This must be determined by: (a) its 
tactical importance and (b) the probability of effective results. 
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(a). The tactical importance depends on the character of the 
objective; the appearance even at long range of observers 
suddenly detected or of chiefs, conspicuous by their escort; the 
noting of some detachment, small party, even single men, sys- 
tematically moving in a given direction; the probability of an 
accumulation of troops behind some protection or screen (a wood, 


a fence, a cornfield, a breast protection, etc.). In such cases 
under orders of the chief, the fire will be directed even at a target 
not quite clearly perceptible or at some local object screening 
the target, even with little probability of hitting it but counting 
chiefly on the number of bullets to insure searching the place. 


Such targets will be indicated by the commander of the com- 
pany, as he will more easily be able to appreciate their tactical 
importance. 

(b). The probability of effective results depends greatly on: 
(1) the exactness of the estimation of the range and (2) the 
size of the target. 

The party defending a position has the opportunity of measur- 
ing all distances between his position and certain local points. 
But the attacking troops will have during their halt in the first 
position the help of the telemeter, or they may ask the artillery 
for their data; wherever possible, the range must be determined 
by the aid of maps and, only as an exception, by eyesight. In the 
last case, firing at ranges of more than 1,500 yards will be per- 
mitted only when firing over particular sections of ground at 
very large targets having special tactical importance. With 
measured ranges, abundant ammunition, and when other condi- 
tions are favorable, e. g., large targets such as a battery or bat- 
talion of infantry, rifle fire is admissible at ranges up to 2,500 
yards; at groups or lines of men standing, to 1,500 yards and at 
single men or lines lying, to 1,000 yards. 


Choice of kind of fire. 


The Field Service Regulations for infantry indicate four kinds 
of firing (par. 124, pt. a, b, c, and par. 126). 

In regard to the use of each kind of fire, paragraphs 41-46 of 
“Firing Instruction” govern. It should be remembered that 
volley firing, having little effect (approximately one-half in com- 
parison with individual fire), must be used very seldom and with 
great precaution. 
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On nearing the enemy, the Regulations recommend that indi 
vidual riflemen should fire. But this does not forbid section and 
squad commanders from directing the fire in conformity with the 
tactical conditions of the moment, nor from indicating the most 
advantageous targets; nor, if the fire proves inadequate, does it 
forbid them from regulating the same by ordering the most appro 
priate kind of fire. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 


® 


The second Great Need of the Nation. 
The proper up-building of a Reserve. 


D 
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Narrative of the War Between the States. By Lieutenant 
Generai Jubal A. Early, C. S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1912. Cloth, 8vo, xxv + 496 pages. Illustrated 
Price, $3.50. 

The chief actors in the great Civil War in America are rapidly 
disappearing. Many of them have written of their experiences, 
and a vast mass of material for the historian has been accumu 
lated, from which an essentially true story of the war and its 
campaigns may eventually be deduced. 

One of the most valuable of these accounts has just appeared, 
the “Narrative of the War between the States,” by the late Lieu 
tenant General Jubal A. Early, C. S. A. 

A portion of the work, published soon after the close of the 
war, has already appeared in print. It contained an ac 
count of the campaigns in Virginia in 1864. The remainder of 
the book was written subsequently ; as stated in the editor's note, 
its preparation covered the period from the close of the war to the 
end of Genera! Early’s life in March, 1894. 


The manuscript was turned over to the late Senator J. W 
Daniel, who had wished to be General Early’s biographer, and it 
remained in his possession during eighteen years. At his death, 


it was returned to General Early’s executors, who have now 
authorized its publication. 

Narratives of this kind have a distinct historical value, not 
as great, perhaps, as contemporaneous orders and reports but 
when capable of being checked by and compared with, a mass of 
such data as is furnished by the Rebellion Records, they complete 
and fill out the structure of which those records are indeed but 
the frame-work. In more ancient history, the testimony of eye 
witnesses has been accepted as the best available evidence of the 
facts related, and the narrative of a truthful participant, in a posi 
tion to observe the events he relates, cannot fail to be of value to 
the student of history. Such a narrative is that of General 
Early. 

The narrative is preceded by an autobiographical sketch, which 
touches briefly on the author's services in the Florida and Mexi 
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can Wars and his career as a lawyer; and then takes up the Civil 
War and relates its story from the beginning to the end as the dis 
tinguished narrator saw it. A man of keen analytical mind and a 
soldier of military education and experience, he saw the vital 
things apt to be overlooked by the unprepared historian, and in 
simple plain language he has laid before us the orders and re 
sulting movements which the military student desires to know in 
order to trace the causes of victory or defeat. 

High in the councils of his compatriots, he knew the intentions 
of the leaders of the Confederate armies, and in making state- 
ments he speaks as one having authority. 

A marked defect in the book is the absence of maps, in partic- 
ular, the excellent maps prepared by Major Jed Hotchkiss, Early’s 
Topographical Engineer in the Valley Campaign. 

These maps show the marches, camps, movements of troops and 
positions with unrivalled clearness, and seem especially to belong 
to this work. They are published by the War Department. 

It is well known that Early actively opposed secession, “with 
all the ability he possessed,” but went with his State when it 
voted to leave the Union, an act which can be fully appreciated 
only by those who understand the love and veneration in which 
the true Virginian holds his “Mother State.” 

The secession of his State being an accomplished fact, he volun 
teered his services and was appointed a colonel ; after organizing 
three regiments and sending them to Manassas, he joined his 
regiment in the field. On the provisional organization of the 
forces, Early was given command of a brigade, which he led in 
the battle of Bull Run. 

The opening chapters indicate the unpreparedness for war and 
the lack of organization, of supplies, and of training, in the forces 
of the South. The South, at that, was somewhat better prepared 
than the North, for during the year 1860, many companies had 
been organized in anticipation of war. Their instruction was, 
however, very meager, and they were little better than any other 
undisciplined troops. Some militia organizations, both North and 
South, left the armies immediately before the battle, by reason 
of expiration of their term of service. 

In this account, we may note the confusion, errors, and blunders 
of inexperienced soldiers and officers, the poor staff work, the 
inefficient service of information, and the worthlessness of militia 
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which characterized the early days of the great internecine 
struggle. 

The perturbations of war, which cause green troops to see 
things that exist not, an enemy’s advance in waving bushes, gen- 
erals on white horses, bridges and troops in force, are interest- 
ingly shown in the account of the movements before and during 
the battle of Bull Run. 

3eauregard’s plan of battle, based on false assumptions, is note- 
worthy ; his contemplated movements were too complicated for 
success. These plans were abandoned on the attack of the North- 
ern troops, and only the bad handling of the latter by subordinate 
leaders gave the South a victory which they were unable to follow 
up by reason of disorganization, fatigue, and lack of supplies. 
General Early modestly describes his own flank attack on the right 
of the Federal line, which decided the contest. Similar enter- 
prise on the part of General Keyes would doubtless have turned 
the scale the other way. 

It is worthy of note here, for the benefit of those who believe 
that armies can be raised in a few days or weeks, that after Bull 
Run no important action took place in this part of the theater of 
war until the following year. More than nine months were spent 
in organizing, partially equipping, and partially training the 
armies that faced each other in the Spring of 1862. 

The small affairs which occurred during the remainder of the 
year 1861 were not important except that they were Confederate 
successes, so magnified as to confirm the prevalent opinion that 
one Southerner could whip anywhere from four to a dozen 
“Yankees.” While this undoubtedly had the effect of increasing 
the morale of the Southern troops, the forces which met in front 
of Richmond in the Spring of 1862 were nearly equal in char- 
acter. The Northern troops were more numerous, were better 
armed and equipped, and were well organized. 

They fought well but were beaten in the field by the superior 
generalship of the Confederate commanders. 

It is not intended here to follow this narrative in detail. It will 
be found interesting and highly instructive to the military stu- 
dent, perhaps indispensable in the study of certain phases of the 
great conflict; in many cases this account throws new light on 
disputed points, which must be given great weight because of the 
high character of the narrator. 

It is deemed sufficient here to point out that until 1863 the 
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Southern armies won a series of victories which brought gloom 
and discouragement to the entire North and produced more or less 
depression in the troops. By the Spring of the latter year, the 
Northern leaders began to emerge from the mass, Northern 
armies to be better led, and fewer mistakes were made. Lee was 
clearly out-generaled by Hooker, who, but for temporary mental 
paralysis, would have won a decisive victory at Chancellorsville 

After Gettysburg, Meade, new to his command, was content 
to allow his opponent to withdraw south of the Potomac. Then 
followed some stragetic fencing for advantage, but no hostile 
meeting of the two armies occurred during the remainder of the 
year. The Northern leader refused to make the mistakes which 
had so far proved disastrous to the forces of the Union, but their 
lone victory had cost dear, and the winter was spent in reorganiz 
ing, recruiting, and equipping the eastern army for a decisive 
campaign. In the spring of 1864, Grant took the supreme com 
mand, and all the forces of the Union were directed towards a 
common end. 

The Army of the Potomac was moved across the Rapidan and 
entered upon the Wilderness Campaign. Lee at once concen- 
trated his forces and attacked Grant in the Wilderness. Defeated, 


he withdrew to Spottsylvania and faced his enemy again. Then 


began a great campaign of fierce attack, or maneuver, of move 
and counter move. Hitherto Lee had faced generals who always 
made mistakes ; Grant made none. Lee, ever watchful, time after 
time endeavored to get an opening for attack but was always met 
by combinations too strong to warrant his doing so with any pros- 
pect of success ; he was never given a chance to land an effective 
blow and was forced to keep to the cover of his trenches, which 
were never broken through except by General Upton at Spottsyl- 
vania, in almost the only tactically well-planned assault of the 
campaign ; ordinarily leaders blindly though gallantly led their 
men to slaughter. By early June, Grant had forced Lee back 
upon the fortifications of Richmond. He had suffered and in- 
flicted great losses. He no doubt had hoped to overwhelm his 
enemy in battle, but the superior character of Lee’s veterans, the 
unparalleled use of defensive intrenchments, and the able leader- 
ship of Lee himself enabled the latter to preserve his command 
from present destruction and to reach the shelter of the semi- 
permanent fortifications of the Confederate Capital. 

General Early repeats a very common idea (p. 365) that Grant 
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could have reached the James River without the loss of a man 


and so have threatened Richmond without the losses of the over- 
land campaign. This is an entire misconception of Grant's plans 
and intentions. Until the year 1864, no commander in the east 
on either side, had won a victory on enemy soil; the war in this 
theater had accomplished little but destruction of life and prop 
erty without decisive results. Grant was aggressive and pertina 
cious. He seems to have realized that the devoted spirit of the 
South would not admit of surrender until threatened with actual 
annihilation, and announced that the Southern forces should be 
worn down by mere attrition if in no other way. He also formu 
lated the doctrine, since adopted by military strategists the world 
over, that the true objective of a commander is the armed forces 
of the enemy in the field, and so he moved against Lee’s army. It 
is a mistake to think that Richmond was his objective. It became 
so only when Lee’s crippled army took shelter behind its fortifica 
tions. 

From 1861 to Cold Harbor, Early had taken part in every battle 
of the Army of Northern Virginia and had been promoted from 
the grade of colonel to that of lieutenant-general. In all of these 
campaigns he had shown capacity for leadership of a very high 
order, and at a most critical juncture for the Confederate cause 
Lee selected him for a supremely important mission. 

In beginning the eastern campaign of 1864, Grant planned ad- 
vances on four distinct lines. With the main army, he advanced 
against Lee; Butler was to advance towards Petersburg and 
Richmond ; Siegel to move up the Shenandoah Valley ; and Crook 
up the Kanawha to destroy the New River Bridge and cut off 
communication with the West. Of the moves auxiliary to the 
main advance, Crook’s alone was successful. Butler was “bottled 
up” by inferior forces; Siegel was defeated and relieved by 
Hunter. The latter, uniting with Crook, then advanced upon 
Lynchburg, threatening the main lines of supply of Lee’s Army, 
the Virginia Central Railway and the James River Canal. 

To save these lines so vital to the maintenance of the forces 
about Richmond, Early was sent to Lynchburg with the 2d Army 
Corps. 

He drove Hunter over the mountains to the Ohio, swung down 
the Shenandoah Valley, crossed the Potomac, overcame Wallace 
in the battle of the Monocacy, threatened Washington, and with- 
drew in safety to Virginia, eluding the forces sent to intercept 
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him. Quick to seize his opportunities, on a relaxation of the pur- 
suit, he turned and defeated a force at Kernstown, again crossed 
the Potomac, and burned Chambersburg in Pennsylvania. 

These operations threw the entire North into a state of great 
consternation, and Grant determined to send an overwhelming 
force to defeat Early. The 6th and 19th Corps, the so-called 
Army of West Virginia, and a greater part of the Cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac were placed under the command of Gen- 
eral P. H. Sheridan. This force was about three times the 
strength of Early’s, and on its advance, Early withdrew to 
Fisher’s Hill, skirmishing briskly as he retired. Sheridan, not 
caring to attack, moved down the valley, closely followed by 
Early. 

Declining an invitation to battle, Sheridan withdrew to Harper’s 
Ferry, where he intrenched. Early’s moves at this time were of 
unsurpassed boldness. While keeping a greatly superior force 
cooped up behind trenches, he cut the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way and the Canal at Martinsburg, and as at all times during the 
summer sent thousands of cattle, horses, and other supplies to 
Lee’s army. 

It was Sheridan’s first independent command; he had been 
cautioned to be prudent; he was unaccustomed to responsibility 
and wired to Grant, “I wish you were here.” Grant had no idea 
of leaving Sheridan behind earthworks at Harper’s Ferry and 
wired him that he wanted an active and energetic campaign look- 
ing to Early’s destruction. As no move resulted, he prepared a 
plan of battle and went to Harper’s Ferry in person but finding 
Sheridan sufficiently informed as to the situation, gave him the 
order to “go in” and returned to City Point. 

Early, on learning of Grant’s advent, correctly inferred that 
speedy action would result and immediately gathered up his 
scattered forces in time to put up a good fight at the Opequon. 
On September 19, 1864, he was defeated and withdrew to 
Fisher’s Hill; again defeated on the 22d by Crook; attacked on 
his left flank, he fell back up the Valley, Sheridan pursuing to 
Harrisonburg. 

Success had developed Sheridan. It had given him and his 
troops self-confidence. Ignoring Grant’s appeal to cut Lee’s lines 
of supply, he withdrew down the valley to Cedar Creek and 
placed his command in position along the left bank of that 
stream. 
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Early, somewhat reinforced, followed at once and re-occupied 
his former position at Fisher’s Hill. Here he remained for some 
days within five miles of the Federal lines, the Union commanders 
not suspecting his presence. With 10,000 cavalry at hand, no 
adequate measures were adopted to reconnoiter the front except 
by a small brigade of infantry, which marched about three miles 
up the Valley pike and returned to camp. 

Early caused the Federal position to be carefully reconnoitered, 
and a sketch was prepared which showed the left of the Union 
line to be in the air. After a night march, he attacked the exposed 
line in flank and rear, surprised it, and drove it from the field 
The Union troops broke and fled before the onslaught of his vic- 
torious forces. 

The 6th Corps, in rear of the main line, had time to form and 
stubbornly resisted, but it was also obliged to fall back to a new 
position. 

Success had completely disorganized Early’s command ; Gor- 
don, who had advanced on the extreme right, now found himself 
on the extreme left. The time necessary for Early to reorganize 
was employed by Wright, commanding during Sheridan’s tem- 
porary absence, in strengthening his position, collecting stragglers, 
and disposing his troops to meet a further attack. The attack 
came and was repulsed. A fighting spirit had been put into these 
soldiers by their previous victories in the Valley; on this day they 
did not feel whipped but felt that they had been taken advantage 
of and driven back without a fair chance to fight. They out- 
numbered their enemy two to one, and were eager to wipe out the 
disgrace of the morning. At this juncture, Sheridan arrived 
from Winchester, nine miles away. 

It will probably never be known what would have happened if 
he had not come on the scene. It is perhaps futile to inquire. 
Many state positively that Wright intended to attack at once. 
There exists no documentary evidence on this point. The retreat 
had already been stopped, and the last assault repulsed. 

Sheridan rode along the lines and announced his intention to 
have the troops sleep in their old camp that night. He was 
greeted with enthusiasm and cheers. After spending two hours 
in putting stragglers in line, the advance was made, and Early’s 
latirels torn from his brow. His morning trophies were recap- 
tured, except one gun. 

Early’s loss in material was great, due to the breaking down of 
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a bridge. No effective pursuit was made, and Early retired up 
the Valley. 

The battle in its early stages was exceedingly well planned and 
as far as planned, was entirely successful. With Early’s relatively 
small force, he could have no large reserve. If he had had one 
or if Gordon's division, instead of crossing the field, had pushed 
on down the pike constantly flanking the 6th Corps, he might have 
driven the whole of the Union Army from the field. As it is, 
Early’s attack must always be considered a most brilliant feat 
of arms. 

This battle took place on October 19, 1864. Sheridan soon 
after withdrew down the valley and took up a position in front 
of Winchester. Early at once followed, but no general engage 
ment ensued. His presence served, however, to keep the Union 
troops in the Valley until the end of the year. 

It is probable that but for Early’s Valley Campaign lasting from 
June till December, Richmond and the Confederacy would have 
fallen in the autumn of 1864 instead of the spring of 1865. It 
was a campaign most skilfully, most daringly conducted against 
great numerical odds. Its end was unfortunate for the Confed 
erate commander, but it was successful in far more than it had 
been designed to accomplish and deserved the approbation of Lee, 
who on relieving him from duty in the spring stated that his con 
fidence in Early’s ability, zeal, and devotion to the cause was 
unimpaired. 

On March 30, 1865, Early turned over his command to Gen 
erals Echols and Lomax, proceeded to his home, and so ended his 
active participation in the war. While on the way, he received 
news of Lee’s surrender. 

He started to join General Kirby Smith’s force beyond the Mis 
sissippi, but that had also surrendered before his arrival, and he 
went on into Mexico. 

General Early had an intention of entering some foreign ser\ 
ice, as many southern soldiers did, and asked General Lee for a 
letter which might aid him; it is believed that this letter has not 


hitherto been published, and it is given here as an interesting esti 
mate of Early’s ability as a general by an acknowledged master 
of the art of war: 
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LEXINGTON, VA., 
November 22, 1865. 

Genl. J. A. Early entered the Confederate service at the begin- 
ning of the war in the spring of 1861 and served to its termination 
in 1865. 

By his good conduct and merit, he rose to the rank of Lieut. 
Genl. He was in all the battles of the Army of the N. Va., except 
when absent on account of severe wounds. During the campaign 
of 1864, he was detached with his corps, during the summer, for 
service in the Shenandoah Valley, and was finally placed in com- 
mand of the Dept. of W. Va. 

seing a graduate of the West Point Military Academy, he com- 
bines theoretical with the practical knowledge of a soldier. 

He exhibited, during his whole service, high intelligence, sagac- 
ity, and bravery; and untiring devotion to the cause in which he 
had enlisted. 


(Signed) R. E. Lee. 


So much for the narrative. 


Many of the technical comments of the narrator are of interest. 
The bad conduct of militia and inexperienced troops is often 
referred to. In the action preliminary to Bull Run, regiments 
abandoned muskets and ran from under their hats in a panic 


induced by artillery fire. At a later date, the men paid little at- 
tention to such fire asserting that it merely “made a hell of a noise 
and scared recruits.” 

General Early had the utmost scorn and contempt for militia, 
“which fled across the fields at the first sight” of an enemy’s 
advance guard; he speaks of “the fleeing militia” and of regi- 
ments which were sent to capture the “frightened militia, but 
could not get up with it,” calls them “utterly inefficient,” and 
places them in that class of men who learn that discretion is the 
better part of valor; the militia sent to oppose his advance into 
Pennsylvania were “merely a source of amusement” to his troops 
(pp. 257, et seq.). 

The infantry fighting of the Civil War was chiefly fire action 
at short ranges and a charge in line. Actual contact was rare, one 
or the other side giving way at the menace of contact. General 
Early says (p. 73), “The charging with bayonets was one of the 
myths of this as well as all other wars. Military commanders 
sometimes saw the charges after the fighting was over, but the 
surgeons never saw the wounds made by the bayonets.” Yet he 
speaks elsewhere (p. 238) of the lack of bayonets as a deficiency 
“in equipment.” 
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The evils of straggling are forcibly stated (p. 154). 

The lack of dependence to be placed on civilian estimates of 
strength is illustrated in the magnifying of a small troop into 
20,000 Black Horse Cavalry (p. 157). As to night attacks, Gen- 
eral Early says they are easy to talk about but most hazardous 
experiments to try. They cannot be ventured on with safety, 
unless with the most thoroughly trained troops and then not in 
large bodies (p. 182). He himself moved his army at night and 
surprised and defeated the Union forces on the morning of Octo 
ber 19th, 1864, one division twice fording the Shenandoah River. 
This seems to be the ordinary extent of night operations, i. ¢., to 
move troops into position for an attack at daylight. 

The necessity of sending important orders in writing is shown 
by Colonel Chilton’s error in conveying General Lee’s orders to 
Early (p. 201). 

Balloon reconnaissances caused apprehension in the minds of 
the enemy but so signally failed that they were abandoned after 
Chancellorsville (p. 202). 

The use of artillery fire against the enemy’s infantry (p. 207) 
agrees with the most modern practice. 

Cavalry raids ordinarily availed little. Stoneman’s raid accom- 
plished nothing of consequence but merely “frightened and depre- 
dated upon the unarmed country folk” (p. 235). 

Kilpatrick’s raid is termed a “ridiculous failure,” being re- 
pulsed by “home guards and local troops” (p. 341). Averell’s 
raid amounted to very little (p. 331). 

A subject not ordinarily dwelt on in military treatises is sug- 
gested by Early’s experiences on the first day at Gettysburg; the 
number of prisoners was so great as to embarrass his troops and 
stop all further movement for the time being (p. 269). A similar 
experience was had by the Union troops who captured the “angle” 
at Spottsylvania. 

Panics and foolish frights must be expected with even fairly 
seasoned troops (p. 339). 

The night ride of the brigade of infantry mounted behind an 
equal number of cavalry to surprise an enemy (p. 438) was an 
experiment adopted in the Valley. 

Cavalry charges upon infantry were repulsed with no regular 
line or attempting to take any formation against cavalry by fire 
action at short range and “without being at all disconcerted” 
(p. 100). 
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It is interesting’ to note that in estimates of enlisted strength, 
General Early usually states that his command consisted of so 
many “rifles,” that is, its actual effective strength of infantry. 
The number of the guns is also sometimes stated, but it is evident 
that the estimate of the strength of a Confederate command was 
based on the number of its effective infantry. 

While giving due credit to the artillery, always inferior to the 
Northern artillery, and to the cavalry, which at first superior be- 
came later inferior to that of the North, and without in the least 
disparaging the genius of General Lee, the fact remains that the 
long series of victories of the Army of Northern Virginia and to 
a great extent the fame of its great leaders, were due to the 
matchless quality of its incomparable infantry. Man for man, it 
was always superior to the Army of the Potomac. Jackson once 
said, and it was ever after an inspiring “article of steadfast faith 
and confidence” for the Confederate infantry: “We sometimes 
fail to drive the enemy from position, but they always fail to 
drive us.” 

Up to the time of his death, this may be taken as literally 
true. 

The Confederate infantry was trained and led by such sol- 
diers as Jackson, Johnston, Longstreet, Ewell, the two Hills, 
Early, and others. It soon experienced and acquired that habit of 
victory which makes efficient and aggressive soldiery. 

It was an infantry of which its leaders expected much and 
exacted much; rarely did it fail to meet the fullest expectation ; 
brilliant in the offensive it was equally valiant and steadfast on 
the defensive. If driven back, it retired a few hundred yards, 
rallied, reformed, faced about, and repelled the advancing foe. 
The fierce charge of Pickett’s Brigade at Gettysburg and the des- 
perate resistance at Antietam will be remembered with pride as 
examples of the heroism and valor of American infantry. 

If victory raises the spirit of troops, defeat is in greater degree 
depressing. 

From 1861 to 1864, the Army of the Potomac never succeeded 
in any great battle in driving the Confederates from the field. 
Antietam was a tactical defeat though a strategic victory, for the 
Union. At Gettysburg, it barely succeeded in holding its ground 
against the Confederate assaults ; it could not follow up its suc- 
cess; the Southern Army sullenly drew off unmolested, and be- 
cause unmolested, in this case as at Antietam, did not suffer great 
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loss of the morale which was the fruit of its long series of splen- 
did victories. 

Aside from these, there were many causes which contributed 
toward the efficiency of the infantry of the South. 

Southerners generally were apter soldiers than Northerners ; 
for the most part bred in the country and familiar with firearms, 
they knew how to shoot to hit and were accustomed to live in the 
open. Recruits drawn from the manufacturing North were un- 
familiar with firearms; they were and continued to be poor 
marksmen. At first, they were unaccustomed to caring for them- 
selves in the field. 

The vicious method of recruiting in the North kept its infantry 
at a low standard of efficiency. With the single notable exception 
of the Wisconsin troops, organizations were never filled up to 
make good their losses but were suffered to dwindle to a mere 
handful of men; as a rule new regiments with new officers were 
sent to the front. 


Every man of experience with green troops can appreciate the 
good effect of having even a single trained soldier in a company 
of earnest and willing recruits; and when the majority consists 


of old soldiers, the new men are quickly trained and imbued with 
the spirit of the veterans. In the Confederate Army, organiza- 
tions were kept filled up to the limit of the South to furnish re- 
cruits. It was a homogeneous body of practically veteran troops. 

Another advantage was that they were fighting on their own 
ground and inspired by the thought that they were fighting for 
their own homes. Everything contributed to raise their morale, 
and under skillful leadership they became well nigh invincible. 

General Early compares the forces under Grant and Lee, re- 
spectively, at the beginning of the campaign in Virginia in 1864. 
It would seem that in nearly all accounts of this campaign the 
difference in quality of these opposing armies has never been 
given due consideration. The character of Lee’s infantry has 
been stated above. Grant’s army was of a different quality. It 
had been recruited to the fullest extent and was composed of 
the remnants of the old organizations of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, much reduced by losses in battle and expiration of terms of 
enlistment ; of new regiments of green troops, which had never 
been under fire; of drafted recruits, “bounty jumpers,” etc. In 
number of men, it was superior to Lee’s army ; in number of sol- 
diers, inferior. 
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It was an army in great measure untrained both as regards men 
and leaders. On taking the field in 1864, Grant found it necessary 
to prescribe even so elementary a principle as that an advance 
guard should precede a marching column. 

The tempers of the Northern army and its commander were 
different. Grant had been victorious and had led victorious 
troops. The Army of the Potomac had never known a clean-cut 
victory ; it had never driven its enemy from the field; it had suf- 
fered defeat; it lacked an aggressive infantry, through which 
alone victory can be won. 

It was brave, but it went into battle with resignation rather 
than with a fierce determination to win. It was apathetic rather 
than enthusiastic. It appears to have imbibed the timidly cau- 
tious spirit of its first commander, and while many times it held 
its ground with courage, it lacked the initiative, daring, and 
aggressiveness which are essential characteristics of good in 
fantry. Victory is won only when the infantry of one side can 
occupy the ground held by the enemy’s infantry, and this the 
Northern infantry seldom did. 

Grant at first put it to a task which only a persistent, aggres 
sive infantry could perform. He desisted when he found that 
with these troops the enemy’s trenches could be held almost with- 
out men behind them. Sheridan in 1865 asked for the assign 
ment to his command of the 6th Corps, which had known victory 
in the Valley. 

Grant’s army was a heterogeneous force accustomed to defeat 
and in general, poorly led by subordinate commanders. 

Lee’s army was a homogeneous force of unbeaten veterans, 
skilfully led. 

In the method of infantry fighting of that day, the advantage 
lay with troops on the defensive, and with few and rare excep- 
tions Lee fought on the defensive after his attack in the Wilder- 
ness. His superb infantry enabled him to withstand a more 
numerous foe, until it had by attrition been worn down to a 
shadow of its former self. 

In this, as in other wars, it was infantry which won battles 
and decided the great issues between the States; it is infantry 
which must do so hereafter; upon its training and efficiency de- 
pend our military strength and the permanency of our insti- 
tutions. L. W. V. Kennon, 

Colonel, 25th Infantry. 
® 
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® 
Setween San-de-pu and Mukden. German Official Account of 
the Russo-Japanese War, Volume VI. Translated by Karl 
von Donat. London: Hugh Rees. Cloth, 542x7% inches, 
202 pages, illustrated. With five maps. Price, 8s 6d. 

The historical section of the Great General Staff again offers 
us the fruit of its labors in the field of historical research. Karl 
von Donat, too, has added to our interest by his clear and concise 
translation of the text. 

For several reasons, this volume is of special interest to our 
infantry readers. The subject-matter, which is in two parts, 


offers much material for investigation. The two parts are con- 


nected chronologically, though not otherwise related to each other. 

The first half goes into the organization and execution of the 
cavalry raids, both Japanese and Russian, against the opponent's 
line of communications. Much attention is given to the organiza- 
tion and equipment of these raiding parties and the thorough 
arrangements made previous to the start. These arteries of an 
army in the field are vulnerable as never before, though they have 
always offered an inviting object for attack to the eye of the 
skillful and daring cavalry leader. With the large masses now 
placed in the theater of operations, the lines of supply become 
all-important, and hence the composition, strength and position of 
the railway guards form an excellent subject for study. This 
account goes quite extensively into the composition and strength 
of the Russian line-of-communication troops. No doubt much of 
the anxiety felt by the Russian Army Headquarters was due to 
the extreme sensitiveness of one single long railway line, which 
bound the Army to its home base. Nevertheless, the care with 
which it was guarded affords an object lesson which might be 
of value when the fortune of war again calls us afield. 

The second part deals with the events leading up to the battle 
of Mukden and relates principally to the part played by field 
fortifications during this period. The Russians carefully and 
laboriously dug themselves into the ground and covered their long 
line of defense “with an accumulation of field works and obsta- 
cles, which rendered it ultimately almost impossible for them to 
assume the offensive.” The Japanese line is also traced, together 
with short descriptions of the type of works used in holding this 
line. The preliminary movements of both armies is very carefully 
gone into, and the orders of the various army commanders are 
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given. In fact, an excellent picture of movements leading up to 
this battle are interestingly presented. 

One gradually becomes impressed with the fact that the will 
power of the supreme commander forms an important moral 
element in the gigantic struggle of the masses of today. The will 
to conquer was as strong on one side as it was weak on the other. 
On the Russian side, the accumulation of field-works killed the 
offensive spirit, while with the Japanese, who followed a different 
principle in entrenching, the freedom of movement was retained. 
In fact, the false and the true doctrine as to the use of field works 
was clearly portrayed, and the historical section has forcefully 
brought this factor to the forefront of the discussion. The spade 
was in the end the servant but not the master, and thus was veri- 
fied the dictum of Napoleon, “La victoire est aux armées qui 
manoeuvrent.” 


® 


Technique of Modern Tactics. By Maj. P. S. Bond and Maj. 
M. J. McDonough, Corps of tans, 1913. Washington: 
U. $. Infantry Association, agents. Cloth, large 8vo, 344 
pages, with maps and charts. Price, $2.65, postpaid. 

The authors present an excellent epitome of the tactics taught 
today in the Army Service Schools at Leavenworth. The prin 
ciples and considerations which should govern in the marching, 
fighting, and securing of all bodies of troops, from a patrol to a 
division, are concisely stated, yet in greater detail than can be 
found in any other single volume of our language. For each 
form of map or maneuver problem, the reader is furnished 
minute instructions to guide him in determining the best solu- 
tion, followed by examples of solutions and orders that have 
been used in like problems at the Service Schools, and all is made 
clear by sketches and diagrams. The striking characteristic of the 
text is the quantity of precise information as to what experience 
teaches should or should not be done to obtain the greatest 
probability of success, and the total lack of vague discussion fol- 
lowed by tentative or uncertain conclusions, so familiar in many 
other modern writings. 

Formations and orders for patrol, advance, rear, and flank 
guards, outposts, marches, changes of direction, convoys, the 
various types of combat, and the leading of the troops concerned 
are discussed and illustrated. Other chapters deal with the 
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tactics of light and heavy, field, and mountain artillery, cavalry, 
sanitary troops, the organization and fortification of a defensive 
position, the use of the rifle in war, the supply of our infantry 
division, orders in general, and the preparation and solution of 
tactical problems, and are of peculiar value to the general reader 
because their contents can otherwise be obtained only by search 
through a number of technical volumes. 


This book will be absolutely beyond price to anyone entering 


the Service Schools and to those concerned in the preparation or 
solution of problems and in the Garrison Schools. It will also 
be of great value to all officers for careful study at first reading, 
and then, because of the wide range of subjects to be found be- 
tween its covers, as an extremely handy book of reference. 


® 
Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics. By Professor R. M. Johnston. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. Cloth, 8vo,293 pages ; 
with maps and diagrams. Price, $2.50. 

It is most encouraging when a man like Professor Johnston 
turns his attention seriously to military history. Not only is it a 
good thing for the Army to get the benefit of the work of a 
trained investigator; but it must prove beneficial to the country 
if that work helps to rouse an interest in the community at large 
and to give a better conception of what our armies have done in 
the past and how they have done it. 

In this campaign, perhaps even more than in others, the tempta- 
tion is strong to follow out unduly the political considerations 
that are forced upon one’s notice. As the writer remarks, “war 
is a phase of politics,” and a true military history can not be 
written if these considerations are neglected; but he has sought 
to take the strictly military point of view and not allow the politi- 
cal side to become unduly prominent. And he has been very suc- 
cessful in so doing; his title, “Strategy and Tactics,” fits his 
book well, and his views on both strategy and tactics are sound. 

The estimates of men are dispassionate and in the main very 
accurate. Generals, to him, are not to be absolutely glorified or 
condemned ; they have their merits and defects, and he strikes 
his balance. Once or twice he seems hardly just to Lincoln, 
but he adopts no hostile attitude. 

Considering, in his first chapter, the material with which both 
North and South had to work, he appreciates at once, as few 
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civilians do, the enormous difficulty of handling masses of green 
troops with no higher organization and no staff. He also sees 
what not all military men recognize, that even the regular officers, 
valuable as their services were, had as a rule no knowledge what- 
ever, practical or theoretical, of anything beyond the service of 
the company and regiment. 

Taking up the narrative of operations, he sets out briefly but 
lucidly the general strategic situation, bringing out the relation 
of affairs at Harper’s Ferry and in the Valley to McDowell's 
movements, showing how the Confederate combinations were 
favored by lack of coordination of the Union forces. On the 
other hand, discussing the plans of the Confederates for co- 
operation, he sees and explains the difficulties involved in playing 
strategic combinations with improvised forces of sliglit mobility. 

The treatment of the battle itself is well thought out and suc 
cessfully carried through. The confused and confusing move- 
ments of the Confederates are carefully traced; the story of the 
Federal advance is well told; and the situation on the Henry 
House plateau is set forth with a vividness and force impossible 
except to one who has supplemented a thorough knowledge of 
the written evidence by a patient study of the ground with a sol 
dier’s eye. One minor point here: it is to be regretted that Mc 
Dowell’s orders of July 16 and 20 were not quoted in full. The 
parts omitted are not essential, but their omission saved little 
space, and their inclusion would have emphasized the peculiarities 
of the orders. 

The mooted question whether the Confederates should have fol- 
lowed up their success, is answered in the negative. Quoting the 
remark attributed to Jackson, “Give me ten thousand fresh troops, 
and I would be in Washington tomorrow,” the pithy comment is: 


That Jackson said this or that there was even a remote chance 
of success for a direct advance on Washington, may be doubted. 
If he did say it, one may surmise that he meant ten thousand 
well-supplied, well-organized, and well-commanded troops, which 
would rob his utterance of any immediate significance. 


The book is full of brief, pungent sentences, neatly summing up 
a man or an event. Soon page 64:“ . . . rapidity is one of 
the greatest of military virtues; and judging from the whole 
record of McDowell, one gets a clear impression that that virtue 
was not in him.” On page 131: “Tyler was now joined by Major 
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Barnard and by Captain Fry, who freely supplied him with ad 
vice in the name of their absent general.’”’ And on page 269 


“A curious thing about McDowell’s enterprise at Bull Run is 
that one may fairly say that it was foreordained to failure and 
yet conclude that it came within inches of success.” 

Very interesting are the criticisms on the official records of 
the war. Valuable as these volumes are, probably no one has 
ever tried to follow out any point to its ultimate end in them with- 
out being vexed at their omissions and inaccuracies. Of course 
one can not pretend to do any serious work without them, taking 
them as they are, but they might have been so much better and 
more useful! 

All in all, this book stands out in marked contrast to the gen- 
eral run of efforts to write on the Civil War. It is pleasing to 
know that Professor Johnston does not intend to stop with this 
but to follow it with others along the same lines. 

Ouiver L. SPAULDING, JR., 
Captain, 4th Field Artillery 
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Editorial Department 
® 


A higher training and greater individual ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult and 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of efficiency 
to-day than to bring any other arm to a corresponding standard. 


® 


INFANTRY PUBLICITY. 


FEW weeks ago the Infantry Association was given much 
A unsought-for prominence, owing to the discovery(?) that it 
had in its employ a press agent charged with placing before the 
public the state of our military preparedness. Inasmuch as this 
action has in some instances been criticised, even to the extent of 
accusing the Association of an attempt to precipitate a war, it 
seems proper that an explanation should be made as to what the 
Association is, its objects, and the nature of the work in which 
it has been engaged. 

The Infantry of our own army, like that of all others, comprises 
the greater part of the military force and has by far the strongest 
officer corps. In the United States, the value of trained infantry 
has never been appreciated, nor the time, training, and ability 
that is necessary to develop it. This is due undoubtedly to our 
military policy of depending in war and other great national emer- 
gencies upon untrained citizen soldiers ; the enormous and unnec- 
essary cost, the needless suffering and loss of life, the prolonga- 
tion of all our wars which this policy has caused, has been for- 
gotten and only the final success remembered. 

We forget that lack of trained troops caused General Scott to 
delay for six months his invasion of Mexico, and resulted in the 
check of this invading force at Pueblo within three days’ march 
of the Capital for three months, and further prolonged the war 
for six. We forget that General McClellan, in spite of every 
pressure brought to bear, refused to move his army after the 
Battle of Bull Run, July, 1861, until the following May, on the 
ground that it was untrained and unorganized. 

Few of us realize that in both of the foregoing cases a division 
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of trained troops available for use would have made the wars a 
matter of weeks instead of years. 

There may be an excuse for an ignorance of conditions which 
occurred before most of us were born, but what shall we say for 
those of us who forget the example of our unpreparedness as re 
vealed by the Spanish-American War; the confusion attendant 
upon the raising of troops, the difficulty of obtaining supplies, the 
failure of supplies, the enormous death rate in camps (not bat 
tle) due to lack of training, and finally, the muster-out of the 
volunteers after six or seven months’ service, still untrained and 
in some cases still unequipped ! 

It was said before this war that infantry could be made in 
periods varying from thirty days to six months. The result did 
not show it, and yet this statement still recurs in interviews, re 
ports, etc. No European nation attempts to train its infantry in 
less than two years, and this in spite of every reason, economic 
and national, for a shorter period of service. 

Infantry officers have always understood the fallacy of the 
assumption that their arm could be created “overnight.” Experi- 
ence has taught them that trained infantry is of all the arms the 
most difficult to develop. For years there had been growing a senti 
ment that the danger and error of the assumption should be 
pointed out. This sentiment resulted in 1903 in the formation in 
the City of Washington of an association which took for its title, 
“The United States Infantry Association,” and which now carries 
on its rolls as members every infantry officer in the United States 
Army, with the exception of forty-six, and as associate members a 
large number of National Guard officers. The object of the 
Association is set forth in Article III of its constitution as 
follows : 


The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry arm of the military service of our country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowledge, and 
by the exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge, 
with particular reference to the role of Infantry in modern war. 


In order to encourage that discussion and the writing of pro 
fessional articles which would accomplish the object of the Asso- 
ciation, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, a tri-monthly (now bi-monthly ) 
publication, was commenced and has continued under the editor- 
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ship of infantry officers. This magazine, through its editorial 
pages, represents the views and opinions of the Infantry. 

It will be seen that in its incipiency the object of the Associa- 
tion was Infantry development. In the study which resulted 
with this end in view, it soon became apparent that the “develop- 
ment” of the infantry meant the development of the Mobile 
Army ; that is, the infantry, cavalry, field artillery, and certain 
special arms and corps. In all armies except our own, the infan- 
try is the basis for the other arms. This being recognized, the 
Infantry came gradually to ask—Would it not be better to work 
for a properly organized mobile army rather than a properly 
organized, adequate force of infantry? ‘This idea germinated 
and bore fruit in an Infantry convention held in Chicago during 
the fall of 1911. At this convention, every regiment of regular 
infantry, with one exception, was represented. After a long dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously resolved that the Infantry would 
work for a properly balanced mobile force, and to this end it 
would use such influence, through its magazine or other legitimate 
channels, as offered. In this action there was nothing of self- 
seeking or selfishness ; the spirit manifested was not “what would 
be best for our arm” but “what would be best for the Army and 
Nation.” At this time no definite plan of organization for the 
Army had ever been formulated, and it was a somewhat difficult 
task for the Association officers to determine what general plan 
to advocate. This obstacle to action was removed when about 
two years ago the War Department published that admirable and 
carefully prepared document entitled “A Plan for the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Land Forces of the United States,” wherein is set 
forth a complete system for the land forces of the United States. 

This plan, in so far as the mobile forces are concerned, was 
carefully studied by the Infantry, and adopted by it as the organi- 
zation recommended by the War Department and suitable for the 
needs of the Nation. 

Infantry policy in this connection was set forth in the Septem- 
ber-October, 1912, issue of the INFANTRY JoURNAL in its editorial 
columns as follows: 


ORGANIZATION—THE PLEDGE. 


For a period measured now by years the Infantry has worked 
steadily and with steadily increasing unity in opposition to the 
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past ruinous policy of piecemeal military development and in sup 
port of the adoption of a comprehensive plan of military organiza- 
tion and growth upon which all arms could unite with the assur- 
ance of attaining true military efficiency. In the promulgation 
now by the War Department of a plan of organization covering 
all the forces that are now ours, a logical development for the 
future, and the institution of a military system, the Infantry finds 
much gratification. It finds gratification, of course, because the 
formulation and promulgation of such a plan is a fulfillment of its 
hopes and a reward of its efforts. But there are reasons far more 
important. For this is a plan not of and for the infantry, but of 
and for the Army, and for the Nation. It was made not by the 
Infantry, but by all arms; and, in finding ground upon which 
they could fairly meet, the representatives of the several arms 
whose immediate work gave it form foretold the success with 
which the arms themselves may now unite in support of the policy 
laid down and in opposition to everything that seeks for whatever 
reason to violate the principles upon cvhich this policy is founded. 
Speaking for itself alone, but hoping for all, the Infantry pledges 
complete, unqualified, and loyal support to the policy as enun- 
ciated, and pledges equally earnest and loyal opposition to every 
attempt appearing hereafter to secure advantage for any part 


of the service in violation of the principles comprehended within 
this policy and within this pledge. 


While devoted to the interests of the Infantry and the pur- 
poses set forth in its constitution, the Infantry Association has 
consistently striven to bring to the attention of the people and the 
Army the provisions of the “Plan” formulated by the War De- 
partment. It has advocated this editorially in its magazine and, 
wherever possible, through the press. In the pages of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL, by means of articles written by officers of all arms 
and corps, and by civilians eminent in the various professions, it 
has endeavored to point out the defects of our military system, in 
order that these might be corrected and the disasters of the past 
be avoided in the future. No secrets have been revealed ; what has 
been written has been culled from reports by Presidents, War 
Secretaries, Chiefs of Staff and others and can be found in rec- 
ords and histories open for the world to read. The pity of it is 
that these are not read ; and they were published, summarized and 
stripped of technicalitics, in the hope that they might at- 
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tract the attention of a few thoughtful men, and through 
the medium of the press attain the widespread circulation 
they deserved. In this way the Association has endeavored 
to put before the public our exact military condition and 
needs and to this end has had reprinted from the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL selected articles and editorials, which it has caused 
to be distributed to colleges, newspapers, and individuals. It has 
employed at times during the past three years the services of 
newspaper men for the purpose of obtaining a wide circulation 
for its magazine and articles. In this it has been absolutely open 
and above-board. Its action from the first has been made known 
to the proper authorities, and has been in general accord with the 
announced policy of the War Department. 

A body of doctors, who, knowing that local conditions were 
such as to invite disease, held their tongues would be pronounced 
little less than criminal. A body of officers, who, knowing that 
our military system is such that unnecessary delay, death, ex- 
cessive cost, perhaps disaster, must ensue in event of war, hold 
their tongues, is little less criminal. 

It is too readily assumed that we are self-seeking. After all, we 
are Americans who love our country and, educated as specialists, 
see weaknesses which may lead to national disaster and which, 
therefore, we have pointed out. We believe absolutely in the 
ounce of prevention, for none of us who have seen war, even in 
its mildest form, desire again to participate therein ; and it is for 
this reason that we have earnestly and honestly advocated the 
adoption by the Nation of a definite, consistent policy like that set 
forth in the Plan of the Reorganization of the Land Forces, 
wherein is given what is regarded as a minimum means of pro- 
viding for our national defense. 

The nation which is prepared for war finds in that preparation 
its security. Germany has enjoyed forty years of peace and 
great commercial progress only because she can command it. 
China today is rent with internal dissension and the prey of the 
Nations of the Earth owing to her military unpreparedness. 

We can assure our critics, friendly and unfriendly, that our 
publicity will be along legitimate lines and in conformity with the 
policy which has been enunciated by the War Department. 


® 
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® 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
1 NDER the above title Ist Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, Infan- 
LJ try, has written for this number of the INFANTRY JouRNAI 
an article which should be “read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested” by all who are interested in the defense of the Nation 
This article is a study based upon the line of action to which our 
military policy has conditioned us in a war with any great power, 
i. e., defense until such time as our unorganized strength and our 
resources have become available as armies and war stores. “Time 
is the essence of all defensive tactics; our object during the pre 
liminary phase of a great war will be gain time for the conversion 
of our military resources into military strength. It is this critical 
initial stage of war to which reference is properly made in de 
scribing our military problem as one of National Defense.” 
Lieutenant Lynch assumes that at the outset our policy must 
be that of delay and that to accomplish this we must maintain a 
force “sufficient in size and character” to check our opponent 
until the Nation can be mobilized in arms. 
This force, he states, will consist of : 
l. A navy. 
2. Coast fortresses. 
3. A mobile army. 


A careful study is made of the functions of each of these 
agents, based upon their characteristics and upon historic exam 
ples. The line of demarcation between them is very clearly drawn, 
and their mutual dependence and the sequence of the duties 
which fall to each is made plain. The function of the Navy 
is shown to be sea operations; that of coast fortresses, harbor 
defense ; that of the Mobile Army, land defense. Each agent is of 
infinite value within its own sphere, and there is no overlapping, 
but correlation and cooperation. 

The necessity for the proper development of each agent is made 
clear, if there is to be that preliminary defense which our policy 
forces upon us. 

It may be stated with certainty that neither our Navy, our har- 
bor defenses, nor our Mobile Army are adequate to carry out 
our policy. 

tach should be further developed with reference to its rédle in 
the general scheme. 
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For our Navy and seacoast fortifications, however, a definite 
policy has been formulated and followed, with the result that 
individually considered, both these agents have attained a high 
degree of efficiency. This policy should be continued, and further 
steps should be taken to increase their effectiveness. 

The Mobile Army has not been so fortunate. No definite pol- 
icy has been pursued in its development, its important place in the 
land-defense problem not apparently having been realized. As a 
consequence, today it is badly organized and inadequate, if we 
consider its allotted part in the national problem. A policy just 
as definite as that laid down for the Navy and coast fortifications 
should be put into effect for the Mobile Army, for, as is said, 
“Whatever advance is made in material of war, the only thing 
that finally counts is men—men trained in a way and to a degree 
that no other work in life requires. The final result has always 
depended upon the encounter of man and man.” Should the for- 
tune of war turn against our Navy and this be checked or beaten, 
a powerful enemy with ample transport will undoubtedly seek a 
base of operations upon our shores. His advance can only be 
checked by a trained and adequate mobile force. 

An interesting point developed in the study of Lieutenant 
Lynch is that except for raids, which, while locally destructive, 
are without ultimate effect, an enemy who seriously contemplates 
carrying on a war in this country must, for successful and ef- 
fective invasion, confine his operations on the Atlantic coast to 
that portion north of Norfolk, and that on the Pacific coast the 
strategic region lies to the north of San Francisco. 

The study is most valuable and instructive, showing as it does 
the part in defense played by the several agents and their cor- 
relation. 


® 
STUDENTS’ CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


AST summer there was initiated by the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army a system of instruction, the ultimate 
effect of which cannot now be foreseen but which, if continued on 
the lines commenced, should prove a valuable military asset to a 
nation whose policy it is in time of war to depend in large measure 
upon its citizen soldiery. Two camps were established under 
specially selected regular officers, one at Gettysburg and one at 
Monterey, which undergraduates of colleges were invited to at- 
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tend as students for the purpose of receiving practical and theo- 
retical military instruction. The object of these camps was set 
forth in a letter from the Chief of Staff as follows: 


The object of these camps is, primarily, to increase the present 
inadequate personnel of the trained military reserve of the United 
States by a class of men from whom, in time of a national emer- 
gency, a large proportion of the commissioned officers will prob- 
ably be drawn and upon whose military judgment at such a time 
the lives of other men will in a measure depend. 

The object sought is not in any way one of military aggrandize- 
ment but a means of meeting a vital need confronting a peaceful, 
unmilitary, though warlike nation, to preserve that desired peace 
and prosperity by the best known precaution ; viz., a more thor- 
ough preparation and equipment to resist any effort to break such 
peace. 


The conduct of these camps and their results have been set 
forth by Major Charles Gerhardt, 10th Infantry, in an article in 
this number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, entitled “Students’ Camps 
of Instruction,” which those interested in the subject will be re- 
paid for reading. 

There is, however, a phase of the subject the article does not 
touch upon, one which deserves serious consideration, and in 
which lies the principal value of these camps. 

As a people we do not feel that we owe, in time of peace, any 
military duty to the Nation. In time of war, in obedience to a 
patriotic impulse, we rush to the colors and offer to our country 
our untrained services, and as a result there is needless sacri- 
fice in life, due to a lack of knowledge of the elementary prin- 
ciples of military training. While we should be willing to die 
for home and country, needless death is a wrong against both, 
and where it occurs, there must be some defect in the political 
system. This becomes more evident when we consider that this 
lack of training may easily become the source of national dis- 
aster. In Europe, the citizen trains himself in peace so as most 
effectively to serve his country in war. Almost alone among the 
nations of the earth, we make no effort to train our citizens for 
the hardest of trades, that of the soldier in war; and worse than 
this, we make practically no effort to provide for the instruction 
of those on whose guidance will depend in great measure the 
lives of the soldiers—the officers. The few Regulars and Na- 
tional Guardsmen available would give but a small portion of 
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the trained officers needed for our volunteer armies in a great 
war; these under our present system must be furnished from 
among the mass of citizens engaged in civil pursuits. 

This has been our policy in the past, and there seems little hope 
of change until our people realize that one of the principal obli- 
gations of the citizen is to submit himself to such measure of 
military training as will allow him to be an effective war unit at 
the time of his country’s need. Until such time comes, those 
charged with measures of defense should endeavor to utilize 
every available means to remedy this defect of our military sys- 
tem. In endeavoring to interest the students of our colleges and 
universities in the camps of instruction, with a view to their fu- 
ture use as volunteer officers, a far-seeing policy has been initiated, 
which, if continued, may result in the establishment of some defi- 
nite system assuring a reasonable provision against the needless 
waste which has heretofore marked all our wars—a policy, the 
absence of which may easily threaten our national existence. 


® 
THE DETAILED STAFF SYSTEM. 


N HIS annual report, the Chief of Staff states: “In my opinion, 
| no legislation of recent years, with the possible exception of 
that establishing the General Staff, has been of more benefit to 
the Army than that establishing the detail system. . . . A re- 
turn to the old system of commissioning officers permanently in 
the various staff corps and departments would be a great misfor- 
tune to the Army and a most serious blow to progress and effi- 
ciency.” 

General Wood believes that a return to the permanent-staff sys- 
tem would seriously affect the efficiency of the Army. The op- 
ponents of the detail system say that it results in constant change ; 
in the impossibility of securing that special training which comes 
from constant service in a particular corps, and as a result a lack 
of that administrative ability which is peculiarly needed by the 
staff officer; and, finally, that detailed officers in time of war 
would seek duty with troops and thereby cripple the efficiency of 
the staff corps. 

The question of Army efficiency is at stake, and the subject 
should be considered solely from this point of view. That system 
which is most conducive to efficiency is the one which should be 
adopted. 
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Prior to the Spanish-American War, the permanent-staff system 
was in full force. Officers once appointed in a corps or de- 
partment were entirely separated from the line. They became 
experts in their particular class of duties, specialists, and as such 
might be assumed to be possessed of all the qualifications needed 
to stand the sudden test of war. War, however, did not prove 
this to be the case, as those of us who remember Tampa and San- 
tiago can testify. The staff machinery broke down, and the line 
suffered. Some ascribed this to the sudden expansion of the Army 
and to the fact that experienced officers could not be found to fill 
the various staff positions which were created as a result of the 
expansion ; others to the fact that staff officers had been so long 
out of touch with troops that they had forgotten their needs ; and 
still others said these officers had become so accustomed to office 
routine that they could not be made to realize that field service in 
war necessitatted the cutting of red tape and that troops must 
be supplied in order to fight, even though a requisition was not in 
proper form. Be the reasons what they may, the permanent sys- 
tem failed—and the detailed system resulted because of such 
failure. 

If we now consider the detailed system, we find that the de- 
fects, which it is claimed count against its efficiency, are more 
apparent than real. An officer, say a captain, is detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps for four years. At the end of that period he 
returns to his regiment for two years. If during his four years’ 
tour in the Quartermaster Corps he has shown ability, at the end 
of his two years’ regimental duty he can again be re-detailed for 
another four years’ term, and will start on his second tour 
in the Corps, not only equipped with a knowledge of quar- 
termaster work, but fresh from duty with troops and with defi- 
nite ideas as to their needs. If, on the contrary, he has not been 
a success, he can be eliminated from the Quartermaster Corps, 
which would not have been the case had the permanent system 
been in force; so here at the start is a method of selection on ac- 
count of fitness which the detailed system affords and which in the 
permanent system is wanting. As time goes on the officer may be 
constantly re-detailed and in the intervals of such detail serves 
with troops. Should he at any time develop unfitness for the du- 
ties of the Quartermaster Corps, he need not be re-detailed. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that this system permits that 
permanence, through re-detail, which will develop the trained staff 
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officer ; that knowledge of troops gained by service with the line 
during the intervals of detail which is essential to the proper per- 
formance of his duties ; and that elimination of the unfit, impossi- 
ble under the permanent system. 

There are still other phases of the question. Under the perma- 
nent system every interest, political, social, and military, was 
brought to bear when a staff vacancy was in prospect, and as a 
rule the longest pole brought down the persimmon. ‘This condi- 
tion, with its attendant evils, would be bound to recur should this 
system be re-established. When the last war occurred, many of 
the officers in staff corps sought line commissions in the volun- 
teers, thus leaving the duties for which they had been especially 
trained just at the time their services were most needed. ‘This 
would without doubt be again the case, and again injure the effi- 
ciency of the several corps. 

It is claimed that detailed officers in time of war would seek to 
be returned to their commands, but certainly in this respect the 
conditions could not be worse than it was with officers of the per- 
manent corps during the Spanish-American War. 

Under the detail system, there are many officers of the line who 
have had details in the staff corfs and who, for various reasons, 
have not been re-detailed therein. These would be available in 
time of war for volunteer staff positions and thus furnish a source 
from which at least partially trained staff officers could be drawn, 
which the permanent system does not allow. 

The permanent system possesses no advantage not shared by 
the detailed system, while, in addition, the latter keeps the staff 
in touch with the line, develops and makes available for war pur- 
poses a greater number of trained staff officers, and permits of 
the elimination of those not specially suited for staff work; in 
short, it leads to greater army efficiency, not only in peace but also 
in war. 

Finally, it may be said that instead of a body of officers who 
would be less than human did they not seek the development of 
their own corps, we will have a body who will seek to develop the 
line with which they would all be primarily identified, the increase 
in the efficiency of which is the raison d’étre of the staff, although 
the fact seems often to be lost sight of. 

This point has been well stated by Senator (then Secretary of 
War) Root, who said in part: 
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It (the permanent staff) is the weakest point in the organiza- 
tion of the United States Army, and it is weak for this reason— 
for two reasons. One is that it separates the great staff corps and 
departments, who have to organize defeat or victory before war 
comes, from the line of the army who do the work when war 
comes. It prevents that sympathy and complete understanding 
and united action that is essential to effective action. And the 
other is that the staff corps—in human nature, each one looking 
at its own interests and the purpose of its own duties—necessarily 
acquires a different sense of proportion from that of the men who 
are looking to the general administratien. It is not human nature 
that the men in each permanent staff corps should not regard 
their own work and their own powers as being of the greatest 
importance. 


® 
ARMY LEGISLATION. 


EVERAL measures of great importance to the Army have 
S recently been introduced in Congress or have been sub- 

mitted to Congress by the War Department with a view 
to introduction. Among these is a provision, contained in the 
Army appropriation bill, for the incorporation into the Infantry 
of the Porto Rico Regiment, and a bill providing for the transfer 
of the permanent-staff officers to the line. 

Concerning the first of these, the measure as originally intro- 
duced provided for a reorganization of the regiment as a regiment 
of infantry, and the transfer of its officers to take rank in grade 
according to length of commissioned service. Some opposition 
to the measure has developed in the Infantry, based in part upon 
the fact that it is what is called piecemeal legislation and a belief 
that the scheme laid down in the Plan for the Reorganization of 
the Land Forces of the United States, formulated by the War 
Department, should be adhered to; in part owing to the manner 
in which it was provided that the officers of the Porto Rico 
Regiment shall be incorporated into the Infantry. The grounds 
for the last objection will be readily understood, when it is stated 
that if the bill passed as originally introduced, it would have the 
effect of transferring to the Infantry seven captains of the Porto 
Rico Regiment whose commissioned service was less than that 
of 172 lieutenants of Infantry. Representation of this injustice 
was made by the War Department with the result that this defect 
is remedied in the measure, as included in the appropriation bill 
reported to the House. In other respects, however, the bill is so 
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changed that it is even more objectionable than in the form origi- 
nally introduced. As reported, the bill provides for the transfer of 
the regiment to the Infantry as a provisional regiment and with 
its present organization, that is, with but two battalions and 
without the necessary field officers. This means that the measure 
is simply a means whereby certain officers who now occupy an 
anomalous position are transferred to the Infantry. It thus 
becomes a purely personal measure. 

We do not question the policy of incorporating the regiment 
into the Infantry with a proper regimental organization, but for 
incorporation in the manner proposed, there is nothing of benefit 
and much that is injurious, inasmuch as it establishes a precedent 
for a form of organization which is bad from both a tactical 
and an administrative point of view. 

For years the War Department has been endeavoring to compel 
the Organized Militia to observe the requirements of the law 
which provides that its organization shall be that prescribed for 
the Regular Army. This has been with the idea of maintaining a 
harmonious National force in so far at least as organization, train- 
ing, and armament is concerned. In spite of many difficulties, 
such organization has been recently accomplished. The proposed 
legislation will establish a new regimental standard for the Army, 
and the Organized Militia may very justly say, If for the Army 
why not for us ?—and it will be hard to tell where the line is to be 
drawn. If the Porto Rico Regiment is to become a part of the 
Infantry, it should be in all respects similar to the other regi- 
ments; otherwise it is far better that its present status remain 
unchanged. 

Concerning the proposal to transfer to the line the permanent- 
staff corps officers, in the January-February, 1913, number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, we stated as follows: 


The Chief of Staff also recommends that all the personnel of 
the staff corps, except engineers, medical officers, and chaplains, 
be transferred to the line, on the ground that this “will terminate 


the constant struggle between line and staff, a struggle as old as 
the Army and one which promises to continue.” The principle 
advocated is correct, but it is doubtful whether the Army is 
ready to accept the wholesale transfer without conditions, and 
whether the resulting evils might not continue in another form, 
which would militate against efficiency as much as does the 
present condition. 
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There are many officers in the several corps, notably in those 
of the judge advocate and quartermasters, who have never served 
in command of troops. Many of these officers are of high rank, 
and include colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors. In some 
instances they entered the service in 1898, or later, in many cases 
a number of years after officers whom they now rank. Almost 
without exception they have gained relatively and materially over 
men of even date in the line. 

When we speak of the good subserved by the transfer, we 
must also consider the evil, and what would be the position of a 
field officer, say a colonel, who had never commanded troops, 
and whose services had been confined to administrative staff 
duty, on finding himself suddenly assigned to the command of a 
regiment of infantry, artillery, or cavalry? And what would be 
the condition of the regiment, particularly should an unexpected 
war occur? This is one of the evils, and like the present system, 
it would be a continuing one. 

Another, although perhaps this is more personal, and if we 
were not human might be overlooked, is that there appears to be 
a certain injustice in transferring to the line, over heads of able 
men of longer service and special training, an untrained (in the 
special arm) officer, or for that matter a trained officer, who has 
attained rank through rapid promotion in a staff corps out of 
all proportion to that of the line officer. This becomes doubly 
hard when it is considered that by such transfer a number of 
officers of the line will be kept from the colonel’s and thus possibly 
higher grade, which they may now hope to attain. If, however, 
after due consideration it is decided that such transfer is for the 
good of the whole service, that the evils of the present system 
outweigh the evils of that to come, then at least as a matter of 
equity, a clause in the transfer act should provide that those 
transferred “mark time” until they have been passed by those 
who originally ranked them. 









































We see no reason to change the view expressed at that time. 

As illustrative of the effect of the proposed measure, the fol- 
lowing is of interest: 

One colonel of the Adjutant General’s Department who had 
he remained in the Infantry would have been a major; tratis- 
ferred to the line under the proposed bill be becomes practically 
the senior colonel of infantry. 

Two colonels of the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
one of whom never served with troops, the other for but four 
months in the volunteers, and who had they been commissioned 
in the line, would now be captains when transferred as proposed, 
become colonels of the line. 
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Two colonels of the Quartermaster Corps (one of whom never 
served with troops) who had they been commissioned in the line 
would have been captains, when transferred as proposed, become 
colonels of the line. 

These are a few instances out of many which illustrate what 
would occur. A curious result is discovered if the cases of two 
majors in the Judge Advocate General’s Department be con- 
sidered. These officers were commissioned majors in that de- 
partment during the past calendar year from captains of infantry 
and cavalry. Should they now be transferred to the line, it will 
be as a major of infantry and a major of cavalry, respectively. 
Had they not entered the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
one would stand No. 276 on the lineal list of captains of infantry, 
and the other No. 58 on the lineal list of captains of cavalry. Pro- 
motion to the rank of major and one year’s service in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department will, under the provisions of the 
proposed bill, have the result of bringing these officers back to 
the line, in the case of one over the heads of 285 officers of 
infantry who originally ranked him, and in the case of the other 
over the heads of sixty-two officers of cavalry who originally 
ranked him 

The full effect of the bill on the line of the Army is set forth 
in the following statement taken from the “Army and Navy 
Register” of February 20th last: 


“This sets forth the results to the line, to which there will be 
transferred approximately 130 staff officers, of whom thirty-two 
have never served with troops and twelve served with volunteer 
troops only. 


Some idea of these results may be obtained from the following 
tables : 


Average period since staff officers last served with troops. 


Adjutant General’s Department......... 13 years 
Inspector General's Department........ 16 years 
Judge Advocate General’s Department... 12 years 
Quartermaster Corps ..............655 17 years 
I 06 Giese hk sare Kin eed var 0 22 years 
NS bi nedn'b on ss wae anenet at 18 years 
Bureau Insular Affairs................ 10 years 


These departments are in charge of general officers who will 
be transferred to the line and whose services are as follows: 





\ 
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Period since 


Total served with 

Commissioned Service troops. 
General Andrews, Adjutant General.... 38 years 16 years 
General Garlington, Inspector General... 38 “ ee 
General Crowder, Judge Advocate Gen.. 33 “ — 
General Aleshire, Q. M. General....... 34“ silane 
General Sharpe, Q. M. Corps.......... a. -* e-* 
General Devol, Q. M. Corps........... 7? a,.* 
General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance.... 38 “ i 
General Scriven, Chief Signal Officer... 36 “ a3 
General McIntyre, Chief Insular Bureau. 28 “ ties 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
Benjamin Alvord, junior colonel, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 
Length of commissioned service 31 years, 8 months. 


Officers of the line junior to Colonel Alvord but with longer 
service : 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
CS ~ Fc aeeues ie 1 0 0 0 
Lieutenant colonels. . 6 16 0 0 
I er 0 0 0 0 


Eugene F. Ladd, junior lieutenant colonel, Adjutant General's 
Department. 

Length of commissioned service, 29 years, 5 months, 28 days. 

Officers of the line junior to Lieut.-Colonel Ladd but with 
longer service: 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
Lieutenant colonels... 28 22 0 0 
RRR pes 0 4 0 0 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
John L,. Chamberlain, junior colonel, Inspector General’s De- 
partment. 
Length of commissioned service, 33 years, 8 months, 1 day. 


Officers of the line junior to Colonel Chamberlain but with 
longer service: 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
CE a's o wee wee 32 24 1 4 
Lieutenant colonels. . 0 5 0 0 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
George M. Dunn, junior colonel, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment. 
Length of commissioned service 15 years, 2 months, 2 days. 


Officers of the line junior to Colonel Dunn but with longer 
service : 
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Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
| Ra 46 26 7 20 
| Lieutenant colonels. . 42 22 S 18 
ER vaccbescvoes 118 61 17 53 
EE 275 120 13 31 


Lewis E. Goodier, junior lieutenant colonel, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. 

Length of commissioned service, 14 years, ? months, 6 days. 

Officers of the line junior to Lieut.-Colonel Goodier but with 
longer service : 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
Lieutenant colonels. . 42 22 S 18 
Pidcsieacnsees 118 61 17 53 
YS cua 2cs> so 6 362 145 17 48 


H. A, White, junior major, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Length of commissioned service 18 years, 8 months, 1 day. 

Officers of the line junior to Major White but with longer 


service : 

Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
0 ge 9 4 0 0 
COBCRIME, « oiccgs sees 76 5 0 0 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


John T. Knight, junior colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 
Length of commissioned service, 29 years, 7? months, 28 days. 
Officers of the line junior to Colonel Knight but with longer 


service: 

Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
kg city ie ak 1 0 0 0 
Lieutenant colonels. . 24 22 0 0 
+ idomeas ¢o-<:0 0 4 0 0 


William E. Horton, junior lieutenant colonel, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Length of commissioned service, 15 years, 9 months, 2 days. 

Officers of the line junior to Lieut.-Colonel Horton but with 
longer service: 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
Lieutenant colonels. . 2 1 0 0 
BS eer 118 61 17 53 
sacks dagen 172 109 7 1 


Salmon F. Dutton, junior major, Quartermaster Corps. 

Length of commissioned service 14 years, 1 month, 13 days. 

Officers of the line junior to Major Dutton but with longer 
service : 
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Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
i eee ree 118 61 17 56 
oS Ptr sae ae 145 17 39 



































ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 





John T. Thompson, junior colonel, Ordnance Department. 
Length of commissioned service, 31 years, 8 months. 
Officers of the line junior to Colonel Thompson but with longer 


service : 

Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
Cena... Hie s5 <5 1 0 0 0 
Lieutenant colonels. . 6 16 0 0 


Jay E. Hoffer, junior lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Department. 

Length of commissioned service, 21 years, 8 months, 2 days. 

Officers of the line junior to Lieut.-Colonel Hoffer but with 
longer service: 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
Lieutenant colonels. . 2 l 0 0 
ee eee 118 61 6 10 
Captains ........... 8 22 0 0 


Edwin D. Bricker, junior major, Ordnance Department. 
Length of commissioned service, 15 years, 9 months, 17 days. 
Officers of the line junior to Major Bricker but with longer 


service : 

Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
ee eee 107 61 17 49 
Re Ng's Cdk G cea 152 105 1 0 


SIGNAL, CORPS. 


William A. Glassford, junior colonel, Signal Corps. 
Length of commissioned service, 34 years, 4 months, 12 days. 
Officers of the line junior to Colonel Glassford but with longer 


service : 
Rank Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
Gee c's p cuweeen 0 2 0 0 





George O. Squiers, junior lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps. 


Length of commissioned service, 26 years, 8 months, 1 day. 
Officers of the line junior Lieut.-Colonel Squiers but with 
longer service: 


Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
Lieutenant colonels. . 8 1 0 0 


Walter L. Clark, junior major, Signal Corps. 
Length of commissioned service, 15 years, 9 months, 11 days. 
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i Officers of the line junior to Major Clark but with longer 


service : 

Rank. Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
EN ttcg bene soos 7 1 0 0) 
ep ore 172 109 ; I 


The claim is made in the memorandum of the Secretary of 
War that this legislation is necessary in order that the President 
may be able to choose officers other than those of the permanent 
corps as heads of such corps. If this is really the object to be 
accomplished, it will be easy to have a law passed like that which 
in 1917 will apply to the Quartermaster Corps and allows the 
President to select as the chief of that corps any officer of the 
Army who has served a tour of duty therein.” 
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THE UATTED “STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of 
the Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintain- 
ing its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by 
the dissemination of professional knowlcdge, and by the exchange of 
ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with particular reference 
to the réle of infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 
OFFICERS. 


President: 


Brig. Gen, Hunter Liggett, Infantry. 


Vice-President : 


Colonel Edward F. Glenn, 23d Infantry. 


Secretary and Treasurer: 


Major Evan M. Johnson, Jr., Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Shanks, Infantry. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Hale, Infantry. 

Major James W. McAndrew, Infantry. 

Major Peter Murray, 22d Infantry. 

Major I. L. Hunt (Capt. Inf.), Bureau Insular Affairs. 
Captain C. D. Roberts, 7th Infantry. 





CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval 
service and of the organized militia are eligible for regular or associate 
membership in the Association. Membership dates from the first day of 
January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Payment of dues entitles 
a member to all the privileges of his class and to all ordinary publications 
of the Association except the INFANTRY JoURNAL, to which subscription 
is extra. Members, however, may obtain the Journat for $2.00 the first 
year, and $1.00 yearly thereafter. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, United 
States Infantry Association, Room 518, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


At a meeting of the Executive Council held in Washington, 
February 11, 1914, Colonel E. F. Glenn was appointed Vice- 
President of the Association to fill the unexpired portion of the 
term of Lieut.-Colonel F. R. Day, resigned. 


Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Shanks was appointed a member of the 
Executive Council of the Association. 


® 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Alcott, Robert K., Captain, 1st Infantry, Minnesota National Guard. 

Armstrong, W. C., 2d Lieutenant, 2d Infantry, Colorado National Guard 

Christie, A. R., 2d Lieutenant, 22d Infantry. 

Corlett, Charles ‘H., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infantry. 

Davidson, Howard C., 2d Lieutenant, 22d Infantry. 

Davis, Stanley F., 2d Lieutenant, 1st Infantry, Louisiana National Guard. 

Downing, H. R., Captain, 2d Infantry, California National Guard. 

Fullam, Edwin W., Captain, 1st Infantry, District of Columbia National 
Guard. 

Kutnewsky, W. K., Captain, 2d Infantry, Washington National Guard. 

Luther, Benjamin S., Ex 2d Lieutenant, ist C. C., Mass. Vol. Militia. 

McCulloch, Wm. A., 2d Lieutenant, ist Infantry. 

McCunniff, Dennis E., 2d Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Moody, Frank H., 29th Infantry. 

Peale, Jas. N., 2d Lieutenant, 27th Infantry. 

Polhemus, G. W., 2d Lieutenant, 29th Infantry. 

Rose, W. C., 2d Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 

Sawkins, A. E., 2d Lieutenant, 25th Infantry. 

White, William R., 2d Lieutenant, 16th Infantry. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 10 March 1, 1914. 


1. We should like you to feel that any advertising you 
see in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is recommended to you by a 
personal friend, because we are all friends here and have a 
personal responsibility to you. 


2. We carry no advertising in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
until we feel sure that the thing advertised is good, worth 
the money, worth having ourselves, and worth recommend- 
ing to our best friends. 


3. Since this is our attitude toward the advertising we 
carry, we ask you to extend to our advertisers the confidence 
you would to us and consider the advertisers in the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL as well recommended as though we had met 
face to face and commended them to your consideration. 


4. The way our members can return the confidence of 


our advertisers is to use habitually the articles advertised 
here. 


5. You should ask for these things at your post ex- 
change or if the post exchange does not handle them, write 
direct to the advertisers. This is cooperation. 
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weather for a month. In 1910 it had the same usage 
for a month at the Chicago Tournament. From March 
to September, 1911, our band was in the field in Texas, 
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And the largest assortment and best quality 


CADET GRAYS -° 





Including those used at the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point and other leading Military Schools of the country 




















THE “ONLIWON” 


—— lt Stops Waste 
Toilet Paper Container 


The “Onliwon” is a closed cabinet 
which can only be opened by the desig- 
nated person. It holds 1,000 to 3,000 
sheets at one time (more than three 
times as many as any other) and auto- 
matically delivers the paper, two sheets 
at atime. This means economy, for it’s 
easy to use, but a trouble to waste. 

; It is neat, 
compact and 
takes very little 
room. Nickel 
plated, edges 
and corners 
rounded. 














Sole Manufacturers 


A.P.W.PAPER CO. 
| ALBANY, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Do you use the A. P. W, 
PAPER TOWELS?’ 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


ANDREW ALEXANDER 


Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Accounts opened and goods sent 
to all parts of the world 


“> RIDING 
BOOTS 


Largest Stock in New York 





Style 
No. 

761 Best quality right and 
left leg pattern 
narrow toe and flat 
forepart; black 
French calf or tan 
Russia calf....§168 

766 Regulation style, tan 
Russia and black 
waxed calf_...-$12 


i 


if 
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E. A. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Makers of the Finest Uniforms and 
Equipments for Officers of the Army 








434-440 Sourh WaBAsH AVENUE 


TRY ONE OF OUR NEW BAMBOO-FRAME CAPS 


Opposite the Auditorium CHICAGO 











“A common-sense, systematic review of the 
preliminaries, the battle, and the causes of 
Federal loss and Conf federate gain.” 
Boston Transcript 


BULL RUN 


ITS STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
By R. M. Johnston 


“So many records of the first battle of that 
war in which the Union forces met with dis 
aster have appeared, that Mr. Johnston’s de- 
scriptive narrative will be appreciated because 
of its distinctiveness Every detail of tactics, 
strategy and organization is critically treated 
and gives a better understanding of the cam- 
paign and resultant clash of the opposing 
forces It is written in a manner to hold the 
reader’s attention from start to finish, and the 
volume will be a valuable addition to every 
historical library.”"—Buffalo Commercial. 


“Tt would seem as though the subject were 
exhausted, but Mr. Johnston has brought to 
the matter such patience in research, such 
dexterity in sifting the salient from the rela- 
tively trivial occurrences, such an _ incisive 
analysis of movements, with so much clearness 
in presenting his military judgment that he 
has produced a dissertation thi at will command 
ithe unremitting attention of the most blase 
ystudent of the hattle.””—IlVashington Star. 


With maps, $2.50 net, Postage extra 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, BOSTON 


The Blickensderfer 


ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 





Improved Medel No. 6 


Built of Aluminum and Steel. Small and 
compact. Weighs only 5 pounds. Has inter- 
changeable type, permitting use of different 
styles or languages on the same machine. Can 
be carried in the corner of your bag. Up-to- 
date in every particular and very durable. 

It more than doubles your ability to get out 
neat, legible reports, make records, and attend 
to correspondence, beside keeping copy for fu- 
ture reference. 

Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal 
keyboard 

The only typewriter which stood the severe 
test given by the British Government for use 
of the Army in India. 


Send for Catalogue A 113 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. Stamford, Conn. 














HENRY V. ALLIEN & CO. 


Successors to 


Horstmann Bros. & Allien 


Makers of Army Equipments 


“ That have stood the test since 1816” 





734 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





E. B. SUDBURY & C0., 


English Wool and Fabric 


Hosiery and Gloves 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“Castle Gate” and “Bulcan Heel 
and Coe” Hosiery 


Also United States Army and Navy 
Contractors 


343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FPACTORY—Ilkeston, Derbyshire 
WAREHOU SE—Nottingham, England 
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Registered 
Trade- Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


MPORTERS and Retailers of Fine Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, Towels, Bed Coverings, French and Domestic Lin- 
gerie and Corsets, Ladies’ Outer Garments, Washable Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Hosiery, Neckwear, Veilings, Etc. Pure Linen 


Handkerchiefs a Specialty. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


FirtH Avenue, 33p AND 34TH STREETS 


New York 








For Christmas 


What better 
gift than a 
handsome 
Parker Pen? 


“J F 

NJ | 
Everybody who writes 
will appreciate the handy 
Parker Jack Knife Safety 
or the new Parker Self- 
Filling rountain Pen as 
a Christmas gift. It would 
be difficult to select a 
more appropriate and 
more enduring gift. 
Jack Knife Safety 
Can be carried anywhere 
in any position—in any 
pocket, lady’s purse, or 
tossed into trunk or suit 
case. The Lucky Curve 
and special ink lock make 
it safe—can’t leak ofr 
smear! 

New Self-Filler 
Nothing like it in_ the 
world. Looks just likea 
standard fountain pen, 
but fills itself in three 
seconds by pressing the 
button. Has smooth bar- 
rel—no obstructions. Any- 
one will be delighted 
with this pen. 
= Pens Illustrated 
No. 424 — Standard or Self-Filling $4.50 
With gold filled level lock clip $5 
No. 20% —Jack Knife Safety with ring for 
suspending by chain $2. 75. 
Fountain Pen 











No. 20% No. i4—Jack Knife Sefery (with ring). Ster- 
204 ) 
ling Silver $5. Gold filed mountings $6 





No. 42% 


There is a Parker Fountain Pen for every taste and fancy— 
Standard—Self-Filling—Safety—over 200 styles—for sale by 
15,000 Dealers. If you cannot locate a Dealer, write for 
Catalog or send price and we will supply you. 


Parker Pen Co., 14 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to visit our New York 
Retail Store in the big Woolworth Building 











A PERFECT 
SCORE BOOK 


The eighth edition of the Bull’s Eye 
Seore Book, by Capt. E. N. Johnston, 
Engineer Corps, U.S. A., is now ready. 

This book has been issued by the 
Ordnance Department for the use of 
the Army and the National Guard for 
many years. 


The new edition is carefully revised 
to conform in every detail to the 
Firing Manual for Small Arms, 1913. 

The text matter has been increased 
and is of the highest instructive 
character. 

The illustrations, of which there are 
many, are graphic and informing. 

The target diagrams are superior to 
any previously published. 

There are new and practical wind 
rules and the book marks the closest 
approach to perfection in rifle instruc- 
tion ever offered. 


Obtainable on Requisi- 
tion for the Army and 


the National Guard. 


PRICE, 25 cents in fixed-leaf and 
50 cents in the loose-leaf, with reduc- 
tions for quantities. 


ARMS AND THE MAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Write today for the big new Band Catalog, 250 
pages, 788 illustrations, 67 color plates, 2561 articles described. 
Sent to you absolutely free and prepaid. No obligations of any 
kind. Shows you all kinds of musical instruments. Direct from the 
manufacturer prices. No obligations in getting the catalog. Write today. 


Your choice of Wu I | Z ER » Y very Imown, inn 
. musica ins rumenta a 
2561 — sent on R bottom, direct -from- 


200 years of instrument making oicsanatinaiuterte antes. 


On this great special offer we aye now making you can get your choice of any of these 
exquisite instruments shipped to you for a free trial. If you decide to buy pay only the 
rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s price at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


Easy Payments Yes, you may pay for any of the superbinstruments at the rate 


of only a few cents a day. Generous allowance for old instru- 
ments. Pick out just the instrument you want. Get it on free,trial. If you decide to 
keep it, pay only a small deposit—take your time about the balance. 


Write Today for Big, New Band Book 


Do not delay an instant. Find out about the great special offers that we are now 
making. The big new catalog explains. Write for it today. It’s free—absolutely free. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Company Devt. mi Eg Ath Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BRAND; NEW PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


For Army Use—Weighs Only <4} Lbs. 


DOES WORK EQUAL TO $100 MACHINES 


BENNETT $18jTypewriter is a wonder. All important improve- 
ments. Writing visible, standard keyboard (84 characters). Slips 
in grip or pack saddle. Write on train, at home, in field. rable, 
efficient. Rapid, neat work. Makes carbons, Sold on money back unless satisfied 
tearantee. Can send Parcel Post. Ask for catalog. Splendid chance for agents 


CO., 1301 Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa_ 















Now in Stock COMPANY TRAINING 22% BiiSiKc 


Price $1.55 Orders filled same day as received 
THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C. 








Carlos, Fernandez & | NEW YORK 





B = , 
Company THE BURTON-PIERCE Co 

121-3 East 24th Street UNIFORMS 

NEW YORK 
. . . . FOR 
ee U.S.A. Officers, Military Schools, 
Regimental Bands, Etc. 
GERMINAL FACTORY PRODUCTS enn 

of Cigars and Cigarettes 692 Broadway, New York City 
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# THE PRODENTAL 





Co —— 
Every Brush Guaranteed 
JOHN ROTHSCHILD & CoO. 


Distributors 


San Francisco New York 


Bremerton, Wash. Manila, P. I. 








Banking by Mail 


HE plan is simple, 
convenient and 
safe—it places our 
complete service at the 
very doors of everybody 
everywhere. Detailed 
information gladly 
furnished on request. 
a Safety, as well as the 
interest which = 
strong , nee tution Dy nm 


Fie the dis 
no res re nord 


they may be stationed. 


2% Checking Accounts 


on 
3% Savings 
Small deposits welcomed 
ees STEEN, Pres. 


UNION TRUST CO, 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $2,300,000 0.00 | 


tenes 





THE NAME 
U. S. Specialty Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
On any article is an absolute 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
TO THE PURCHASER 


Our goods are displayed at all Exchanges 


Try Our Safety Razors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 





(UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY) 


@ A good, sound and ac- 
commodating bank. Has 
accounts with U.S. Army 
Officers all over the United 
States and foreign posses- 
sions. 





Savings Department Pays 
4% Interest 


RESOURCES OVER $450,000 
Correspondence Invited 
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x, faiftemores ‘--: 


Quality Variety 
Shoe Polishes 

















“GILT EDGE.” The only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes 
Ladies’ and Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “FRENCH GLOSS,” 10 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. “BABY ELITE” .size, 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c 
“STAR” size, 10c. 

“BULLY SHINE.” A water-proof polish for ail kinds of black shoes and old*rubbers 
Blacks, polishes, softens and preserves. ontains oi/s and waxes to polish and preserve the leather. 
Large tin boxes, 10c. Boxes open with a key. Russet “Bully Shine’’ same size and price. 

“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring ali kinds and colors of Suede, Buck and 
Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens BUCK, NUBUCK, SUEDE, and CANVAS SHOES. .JIn round 
white cakes, packed in handsome, large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR EXPORT. 
For Sale at Post Exchanges, Commissary Stores, and Ship Canteens. 











PRINTING 


—On a Large Scale 
—At Small Prices 





E do the Big Printing Jobs in Washington 
because we do the work quicker and 
cheaper than the outside firms. We do the 
“little” printing jobs as cheap in proportion 
as big jobs. All we ask is an opportunity to 
“show” you. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 


neorporated 
J. E. JENKS 0. T. WRIGHT 
President V-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


C. H. RIDENOUR Printers ey 


Treasurer 


511 Eleventh Street WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Souvenir CRESTA BLANCA Vintages 


““THE STANDARD WINES OF CALIFORNIA’”’ 


Known and used by Army, Navy and discriminating people 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WETMORE BOWEN CO. ELMER DE PUE, Agt. B. E. VEATCH, Agt 
42 Davis Street 10 West 33d Street 69 East So. Water St. 






















AILWAUKEE BREWERY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


rae 


GUARANTEED BY MILWAUKEE BREWERY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
UNDER THE PURE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT JUNE 30. 1906 


‘Sold exclusively in Post Exchanges Presidio San Francisco and 
Presidio of Monterey and in other Post Exchanges 
about San Francisco Bay 


- 


OLD VAN SYCLE RYE 


HIGH GRADE WHISKEY—OLD AND MELLOW 





EPI IPPLT OC TE PETE. cA Tk $ 5.00 
i ech eben eeesecewnee® 13.50 
i Ce TOOee ccc cccccescicooskenee 4.75 


Absolutely pure, delightfully smooth, and every drop uniformly good. Your 
ae ( will be promptly colended if this whiskey is not perfectly satisfactory. 
fl orders shipped same day received by prepaid express. 


I. H. OPPENHEIM CO. ‘°'>.G'scx‘so0” CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Are the Largest Manufacturers in 
the World of 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL ATHLETIC SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


New York Chicago 

Boston Philadelphia Washington 

Kansas City Seattle Los Angeles 
Dallas New Orleans 


San Francisco 


Alfalfa Land 


Antelope Valley 


On S. P. R. R. 
70 Miles north of Los Angeles 


Southern Pacific 
Lands 


Sold in tracts from 40 to 640 acres 
Prices $20 to $45 per acre 
Ten years time, one-tenth cash 
Alfalfa, pears, apples, ete. 
Good land, good climate 
Good water supply 
Good markets 


Cc. E. WANTLAND 
General Sales Agent 


702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 








The West Point Route 


A.&W.P.R.R.Co, The W. Ry. of Ala. 


—TO— 








California, Texas, Mexico 
and the West 


CHEAPEST RATES 


3--Trains Daily--3 


Write for rates and 
full information 


J. P. BILLUPS, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FACTORIES: NEW YORK SALESROOMS 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Mandfacturer of 


CLOTHING, UNIFORMS 
AUTO CLOTHING, BATH ROBES 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 











F. J. HEIBERGER & SONS 


Incorperated 


Merchant Tailors 
Army Uniforms 


1419 F STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Phone Main 1418 
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GOERZ 
Army and Navy 
BINOCULARS 


Possess remarkable Durability, 
Brilliancy, Covering Power, Con- 
venience and Resistance to all 
Weather Conditions. Sold only 
to oo connected with the 
U. S. Army and Navy at special 
low pricés. Catalog with full 
particulars upon request. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
323 E. 34th Street, New York 





Hotel Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Favorablyp known to the Officers 
of the Army and Navy 
DAILY RATES 


European Plan, $1.50 Upward 
American Plan, $3.50 Upward 


CHARLES A. and MARGARET STEWART 
Proprietors 


FRESH BY EXPRESS 


ad 


Delicious Candies 


Made in New York and Atlanta 
Direct Shipment to All Points 


THE NUNNALLY CO. Atlanta, Ga 














Atlanta, Ga. 


The South's finest and 
most modern hotel. 


Conducted upon the most liberal basis as to room 
and cafe pe ag 

Most beautiful cafe, Rathskeller and private dining 
roooms in the south. 


The patronage of Army officers especially solicited 











IT 1S QUALITY THAT COUNTS 


FOSS-SCHNEIDER 
BREWING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IT 1S QUALITY THAT COUNTS 























It will prevent Shock from 
Gun Fire or loud noise. Ex- 
cludes wind, dust or water and 
prevents disease and deaf- 
ness from the above causes 


$1.00 Pair 


With neat Aluminum Pocket 
Case, postpaid 


J. A. R. Elliott, P. 0. Box 201, New York 
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Garencile Proof 


OFFICERS’ 


SERVICE 
CAPS 


Of Unmatchable 
o ‘Lill ey’ b | 


Construction 


Made of imported and of domestic olive drab 


cravenetted serge 


Sent on Approval 


The M.C. LILLEY & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


MILITARY OUTFITTERS 





EDWARD TILDEN, President 
T. P. KIDD, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


~ ( 3832) 
TELEPHONES } a CHELSEA 
‘ 


Metropolitan 
Hotel Supply Co. 


HOTEL, STEAMSHIP & 
RESTAURANT 
SUPPLIES 


Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Poultry, 
Game, Tongues, Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, Etc. 


432 West 14th Cor. Washington Street 


1 Block West of 9th Ave. Elevated Station 


NEW YORK 





Used by Uncle Sam’s Expert Riflemen 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9 


Trade Mark Registered 





For Cleaning High Power (Spring- 
field) Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
and Firearms of All Kinds 


A compound that will remove the residue of any 
high power powder, including Black Powder. 
It will prevent Rusting and Pitting in any 
climate. 

This compound will neutralize any residue and loosen 
metal fouling and leading that may be left in 
the barrel after cleaning. 

No. 9 is the only Rifle cleaning solvent that will 
remove Rust, Metal Fouling and Leading. 
For cleaning .22 cal. Rifles and Revolvers, and 

keeping them in good condition, it has no equal. 

Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 is endorsed by the 
most prominent riflemen of America. 

Used by the U. S. Rifle Teams and at Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine. 

No rifleman or Quartermaster’s Department should 
be without it. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers, and ai Post Exchanges 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
1741 N. Darien St. PHILADELPHIA 
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HE - first aim of 

our Book Depart- 
ment is, of course, to 
satisfy our friends. 
The following letter 
shows we have done 
so in one case at least. 


The United States Infantry Association 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C 

















Pay Checks 
of Army Olficers 


. , 1 designated by 
ne - | ' 
ege ay checks drawn 
vers ationa 
I )] nce and Delay may be Avoided 
arm } mecdtatei 
. king , a2 available through your 
le the world over 





iuding South 


The Riggs National Bank 
Washington, D. C. 


Surplus $2,000,000 








THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


ALABAMA AND BROAD STREETS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 
A ' ’ 5.000. 000 
Army Officers will find this bank very convenient as a de- 


positary, it being the most accessible bank in the city to the Fort 
McPherson electric car lines 

We accept for deposit.and cash all Government warrants and 
hecks drawn on the Treasurer of the United States. We issue 


and Letters of Credit payable in all parts of the 


YOUR ACCOUNT INVITED 


Depositary of the United States, State of Georgia, County of Fulton 
and City of Atlanta 
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